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ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS, 
Director.—Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &e. 


During the Session 1856-57, which will commence on the Ist of 
October, the followiug COURSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: — 

_ Chemistry. By A. W. Mofmann, LU.D., F.R.S., &. 

: Seeiettonzy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

2. Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

4, Mineralogy. . 7 7% 

5. Mining. } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A 

6. Geology. By A.C. Ramsay, F R.S. 

7. Applied Mechanics. By Robert Willis, 

8. Physics. By G. G. Stokes, M.A., F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns; 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) 
is £30 for two years, in one payment, or two annual payments 
of £20. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the labo- 
ratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hof ata fee 
of. £10 for the term of three months. Tae same fee is charged in 
the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 
Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued at £2, £3, and £4 
each. Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company's Ser- 
vices, Acting Mining Agents, and Managers, may obtain tickets at 
half the usual charges. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged 
in education, are admitted to the lectures at reduced fees. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and 
others have also been established. 

For a prosprctus and information apply at the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, Jermyn-street, London. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 
connexion with the University of London). SESSION 
1856-7. The COLLEGE WILL OPEN for the Session on 
MONDAY, the 13th day of October next, and the Examination 
previous to the admission of proposing Students will commence 
en that day, and be continued on following days, at Ten o’clock 
am., at the College. The Session will terminate in July, 1857. 
Courses of Instruction will be given in the following depart- 
ments :— 
Comparative Grammar, English Language and Literature—Pro- 
fessor A. J. STOTT, M.A.. Principal. 
Logic, Mental and Moral FPhilosophy—Professor A. J. SCOTT, 
M.A 


M.A., F.R.S. 








Languages and Literature of Greece and Rome—Professor J. G, 
GREENWOOD, B.A. : 

Mathematics and Physics — Professor A. SANDEMAN, M.A. 

History—Professor R. C. CHRISTIE, M.A. m 

Jurisprudence—Professor CHRISTIE. 

Political Eoonomy—Professor CHRISTIE. 

Chemistry—Elementary Course—Technological Course, the appi- 
cation of Chemistry to the Arts and Manufactures, md 
Analytical and Practical Course, with Manipulation in ‘he 
Laboratory—Professor EDWARD FRANKLAND, PhD., 
F.R.S., F.C.S. 

Natural History - The entire course occupies Two Sessions: the 
subject for the Present Session is the Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of Man—Professor W. C. WILLIAMSON, M.R.C.S.L., 


F.R.S. 
French Language and Literature—M. PODEVIN. 
German Language and Literature—Mr. THEODORES, 


EVENING CLASSES FOR PARTIES NOT ATTENDING THE 
COLLEGE AS REGULAR STUDENTS. 

Languages and Literature of Greece and Rome (for Schoolmasters 
and others)—Prof: ssor GREENWOOD. 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy (for Schoolmasters and 
others)—Professor SANDEMAN. 

Jurisprudence—Professor R. C. CHRISTIE. 

Natural History—Professor Williamson. 

Additional Lectures on which the attendance of the Students is 

optional, and without Fees :— 

On the Hebrew of the Old Testament, by Professor SCOTT. 

On the Greek of the New Testament, by Professor GREEN- 


WOOD. 
On the Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar, by Pro- 
fessor SCOTT. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The following Scholarships and Prizes havebeen founded for 
competition by Students of the Owen’s College—viz., 

The Victoria Scholarship, for competition in classical learning, 
annual value 201., tenable for two years. 

The Wellington Scholarship, for competition in the Critical 
Knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament, annual 
value 20i., tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships—viz., Two Schol ps in Ch vs 
annual value 501. each, tenable for two years. Two Scholarships 
in — annual value 25/. each, tenable for not more than 

ars, 

The Dalton Prizes in Chemistry for the ensuing session—viz., 
4 prize of 251. for the best, and a prize of 151. for the second best, 
set of chemical preparations from indigo, uric acid, or alcohol; 
and a prize of 201. for the most correctly executed series of twenty 
Qualitative analyses ; and a prize of 101. for the second best ditto. 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value 151. given annually. 

Purther particulars relating to the Courses and Terms of in- 
Struction, and the Conditions upon which the Scholarships and 
Prizes may be competed for, will be found ina prospectus which 
may — from Mr. NICHOLSON, at the College, Quay Street, 

er. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Sec. to the Trustees. 
8t. James's Chambers, South King Street, Manchester, 
September 19, 156. . 


hi 











MNERALOGY.— Kine’ Cot.ecz, .Lonpon. 
OFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a-cou: 

8 XWENTY LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, with a view te 
facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the application of Mineral 
sabatatices in the Arts. The Lectures will be illustrated by an 
xtensive Collection of Specimens, and will begin on Wepnespay 
: BER 8th, at 9 o’clock a.m. They will be continued on each 

ednesday and Friday, at the same hour. Fee £2 3, 
R. ELF, D.D., Pri 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 and 68, 
Harley-street: Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for 
General Female Education, and for Granting Certificates of Know- 
ledge. 
y Visitor: 
The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 


CounciL: 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 
The Light Rev. the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
The Light Rev. the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
The Eight Rev. Thomas Carr, D.D., late Lord Bishop 

o! Bombay. 
The hight Hon. Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. 
The Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P. 
Sir Clurles Lemon, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
Sir Join Forbes, M.D., D.L.C., F.R.S. 
The Rev. H, Alford, B.D. 
The Rey. J. 8. M. Anderson, M.A. 
The Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A., Ph. D., F.G.S. 
Edmurd Beckett Denison, M.A., Q.C. 
The Rey, T, G. Hall, M.A. 
The Rev. J. R. Major, D.D. 
The Chiirman of Committee on Education. 


CoMMITTEE OF EDUCATION: 

Coasisting of the Professors of the College. 
Charman.—The Rev. R. C. TRENCH, B.D. 
Deputy-Chnirman.—The Rev. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S. 

‘W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc. The Rev. Francis Garden, M.A. 
Albert J. Bernays, M.D., F.C.8. | John Hullah. 

The Rev. Michiel Biggs. M.A. | A. Mariette, B.A. 

The Rev J.S.3rewer,M.A. |The Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
The Rev. T. A, Cock, M.A. | G. Scharf, F.S.A. 

E. Fusco, B.A. Henry Warren. 


Lapy Visirons: 


The Duchess of Argyll. The Countess of Charlemont. 
Mrs. Stanley. 
Actina Lapy Visitors: 
{The Lady Monteagle. 
The Lady Stanley of Alderley. 
Miss Emily Taylor. 
Miss Twining. 
Mrs. Hensleigh Wedgwood. 
Lady Wood. 


The Lady Airlie. 

Lady Bell. 

Mrs. E. B. Denison. 

The Hon. Mrs. G. Denman. 
Mrs. J. J. Maberley. 

Miss Maurice. 

Mrs. H. H. Milman, 


Lady Resident.—Mrs. Rowsell ; Assistant.—Miss Rowley. 


The subjects taught are distributed over a three years’ course as 
under, one year being arranged as preparatory to the College course. 


PREPARATORY CLASS for CHILDREN above 8 years of age. 
1s Class has been established to supply the wantof good e!e- 
mentary instruction, and as introductory to the College course. 
Lady Superintendent, Miss Parry ; Assistant, Miss D. Beale. 
The course of instruction is arranged for each pupil according 
to her age and capacity. 
The year of study extends from the last week in September to 
the last week in July, with vacations at Chris:mas and Easter. 
The fees are £15 15s. a year for pupils under 13 years of age, and 
£21 for pupils above 13. 
Elementary instruction on the pianoforte is given under the 
superintendence of Dr. Sterndale Bennett. Fee £2 2s.a term. 


SPECIAL COURSE?for EASTER TERM. 

For the convenience of Visitors to London.—To comprise such 
subjects as are not usually within the scope of governesses’ teach- 
ing. Fee for entire course, £12s 12s.; for one subject, £2 2s. 

A course of eight subjects, of which due notice will be given, 
will be arranged for each year, to extend over 10 weeks, between 
the hours of 3 and 5 o’clock p.m. on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thur- 
days, and Fridays in Easter Term, two lectures on each day. 

Individual instruction in vocal music in its higher branches is 
given under the direction of Mr. Hullah. 

Individual instruction in instrumental music is given under the 
direction of Dr. S dale Bennett. 

Instruction for advanced pupils in drawing and its various 
applications is given under the di ion of the prof of 
drawing. : 

The fee for each, three guineas a term. 

Michaelmas Term will commence 6th October, 1856, and close 
December 20th. 

Lent Term will commence 20th January, 1857 ,and close Ist April. 

Easter Term will commence 20th April, 1857, and close Ist July. 

The fees are—a composition of £26 5s. for the year, or £9 9s. for 
one Term: or £1 lls. 6d. a Term for those classes which meet 
twice in the week,and £1 Is. for those which meet once. All 
payments to be made at entrance. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four scholars, on the Professors’ foundation, are elected annu- 
ally —two to the preparatory class and two to the College. 

‘These scholarships given free instruction in all subjects taught 
in the College, and are tenable for two years. 

The Maurice Scholarship, founded Jnly, 1858, conferring the 
seme privileges, is open to pupils in the junior year, and is also 
tenable for two years. 








CER{IFICATES. 

Certificates of proficiency in any branch of knowledge are 
granted to ladies, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter, on passing the required examinations. 

These certificates are given in three classes, and indicate not 
only the extent, but the quality of the knowledge acquired. 

Printed outlines of the inations in the diff subjects, 
and in each class, may be obtained at the office. 

The ordinary periods of examination for certificates are the 
last week in Michaelmas and Lent Térms, but ladies unable to 
attend at those times may, on special application, be examined at 
any time during Term. Fee for first certificate, £1; for every 
other, 10s. 

Certificates of general proficiency are given to pupils on leaving 
the College. 

Particulars may be obtained at the College daily, from 10 to 4, 
from the Deputy Chai of the C i of Education; or 
from the Lady Resident. b 

Board and residence may be obtained in the immediate neigh- 
bdourhood of the College. 














HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—Adver- 

tisements intended for insertion in the October number 
(No. XX., New Series) should be sent to the publisher not later 
than the 24th inst. Bills, &c., by the 27th. 


London : John Chapman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—Now exhibiting, in the Aisle of the Central 
‘Transept, adjoining the Italian Court, Mr. W. O. WILLIAMS’ 
TRACINGS from the ORIGINAL FRESCOES by GIOTTv, at 
Padua. Also, an Entire Set of the FACSIMILES of ANCIENT 
IVORY CARVINGS published by the Society. 

Priced Catalogues of the Facsimiles, and Descriptive Notices of 
the Society’s Collections, with a Prospectus annexed, may be 
obtained in the News Room, Crystal Palace. 

JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 





Office of the Arundel Society, 
24, Old Bond Street. 


RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY. 
—The Summer Exhibition will close on Saturday, October 
4th, and will be succeeded early in November by the Winter 
Exhibition, which will remain open until the end of March, J857. 
Notices will be addressed to Exhibitors of Works now in the 
Gallery, informing them where they will receive the Pictures 
returned,and those who propose to contribute to the Winter 
Exhibition are requested to inform Mr. HENRY MOGFORD, at 
the Gallery. The only charge to Exhibitors will be five per cent. 
commission on Works sold. 
By order, 

GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 
Crystal Palace, September 16th, 1856. 





THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable 
at every important place in Europe. These notes are issued with- 
out charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The 
Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit on all the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit are issued 
only at the Head Office in Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be 
obtained at the Head Office in Lothbury, or at any of the branches 
—viz., 
Westminster Branch......... 
Bloomsbury ™ 
Southwark 
Eastern 


1, St. James’s Square. 
++» 214, High Holborn. 
3, Wellington Street, Borough. 
87, High Street, Whitechapel. 
Marylebone . 4, Stratford Place, Oxford St. 
Temple Bar 0 cten-eseo S07, Maram. . 
The rate of interest allowed on depositsof £5C0. and upwards at 
the Bank or any of its branches is now 34 per cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
ie? BETWEEN 


ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA, by the 
EUROPRAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL COM- 
PANY’S STEAM-SHIPS— 


ONEIDA - . 
EUROPEAN. . 
COLUMBIAN . . 
AUSTRALASIAN. . 

AFRICAN . . 2300 . 550 
ASIAN . . ° 2300 . 550 


The EUROPEAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL COM- 
PANY (under contract with Her Majesty's Government for the 
Conveyance of the Australian Mails), will dispatch their First- 
Class Steam Ship ONEIDA, 2400 tons register, 550 x. p., George 
Hyde, Commander, from SOUTHAMPTON, for MELBOURNE 
and SYDNEY, via Cape of Good Hope, on SATURDAY, 18th 
October, 1896, carrying MAILS and CABIN PASSENGERS only. 


Fares. 
To MELBOURNE —State-Room Berths in Poop.......£85 
Do. in House on Deck....£85 & £90 
*Tween Decks aft ....£70 & £75 
” Do. Do. 60 
Exclusive of Wines, Spirits, and Malt Liquors, which may be 
had on board. 

To SYDNEY.—Five per cent. additional. 

Rates for Parcels to be ascertained by application to the Com~- 
pany. 

The ONFIDA will be followed in November, December, and 
January, by other Steam Ships belonging to the Company, and 
the regu’ar Monthly Communications between England and the 
Australian Colonies, via Suez and Point de Galle, will commence 
from Sydney in January,and from Southampton in February next. 

For particulars, application to be made at the Company's Offices 
in London, at 12, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate Street ; and in 
Glasgow, at 33, Renfield Street. 


JAMES GALBRAITH, Manager. 


Tons. 

2400 . 
2350 

2300 

29 0 


H.LP. 
530 
530 
530 
750 


Do. 


” 





Price 21. 12s. 6d. 


OPULAR MINERALOGY: a Collection of 
Specimens of the most important Minerals and. Metallic 
Ores, accurately named: each in a neat tray,and the whole ina 
mahogany cabinet, with folding doors. A similar Collection of 
Geological Specimens, at the same price. Also, mapy collections 
of greater extent, bo‘h with and without cabinets. . John. J. 
Griffin, F.C S., Chemist, Mineralogist, and Optician, 119, Bunhill, 
Row, London. 





Now ready, price Twopence, post free. 


[DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF AN 
ORGANISED SET OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS for 
the USE of ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, including a considerable 





» Hy » Pneumatics, Optics, Heat, Magnet 
Electricity, Galvanism, Meteorology, Ch) mistry,. Mineralogy, 


are offered of Schools. 


to an 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN, F.C.8. 
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number of entirely new Instruments for the My 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 


FERNY COMBES, 


A BAMBLE AFTER FERNS IN THE GLENS AND 
VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE, 


By CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 
8 Coloured Plates. Price 5s. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS AND 
THE ALLIED PLANTS ; 
Comprising the Club Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails, 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., 

Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea. 

Second Edition. 22 Coloured Plates, including Figures of 
all the Species, 10s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Moore’s Popular ‘ History of British Ferns forms one 
of the numerous elegant and instructive books by which Mr. 


Reeve has endeavoured to popularize the study of Natural 
History.”—Spectator, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS ; 


Comprising an Account of their Structure, Reproduction, 
Use, Distribution, and Classification. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, MD. 
22 Plates, 392 Figures. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


“The first attempt to popularize a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The 22 plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no Jess than 392 subjects.’—Liver- 
pool Courier, 





HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES; 


Their Structure, Fructification, Arrangement, and General 
Distribution. 
By R. M. STARK. 
Twenty Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


“All the genera and species of ‘Moss,’ as the term is 
understood by botanists, are clearly but succinctly described 
in the English language; and to aid the learner in under- 
standing the snbject, we find twenty coloured plates, admi- 
rably executed by Mr. Fitch.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS; 
Comprising all the Marine Plants of the British Isles, 
By the Rev. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH. 

Second Edition. 22 Plates, by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


“The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The 
descriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates 
are clear and explicit. * 1t is a worthy sea-side companion—a 
handbook for every resident on the sea-shore,”—Economist, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. 
20 Plates, by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


“With this Manual of Zoophytes, and that upon Seaweeds 
by the same author, the student can ramble along the sea- 
shores, and glean knowledge from every heap of tangled 
weed that lies in his pathway.”—Liverpool Standard, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 


Containing a Familiar History of the Mollusca and 
Shells inhabiting the British Isles, 


By G. B. SOWERBY, F.LS. 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
“Tt will be found a most convenient handbook at the sea- 


side, as all the more common shells are not only described 
but illustrated.”—Atheneum, 


HISTORY OF THE MOLLUSCA; 
Or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants, 
By MARY ROBERTS. 
18 Plates, by W. Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


“A handsome book, containing an interesting account of 
the formation of shells, and a popular history of the most 
remarkable shell-fish or land shell-animals, It will prove 
a nice book for the season, or for any time.”—Spectator, 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; 
Or, the History of British Seaweeds. 

Containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the 
Species of Algez inhabiting the Shores of the British 
Islands. 

By WILLIAM HBNRY HARVEY, M.D., M.R.LA. 
P LS royal Svo, atranged in order of publication, 
In 4 vols. royal 8vo, arranged systematically according to 

the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. . 

*,* A few Copies have been printed on large paper. 


Lovett: Rerve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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On the 4h of October, No. I. price 2d., and on the Ist of November, Part I. price 10d, of 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


A Nebo Mlustrated Periodical of Liternture, Art, Science, Social Progress, and Family Fi 


Enirep ny JOHN SAUNDERS any WESTLAND MARSTON, 





CONTENTS OF NO. I. 
THE SALUTATION, by SIR C. EASTLAKE, President of the Royal Academy, engraved on Wood, in 
the highest style of the art. " 
agg th ee og by SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H., F.B.S., being the first of a Series of Papers on 
opular Science, 
ALFRED TENNYSON. A Porrratt,by MAYALL, engraved by Henry Linton. 
THE FAMILY MYSTERY. A Tauz,by WILKIE COLLINS. 


With other inportant Papers and Engravings. 


Early Numbers will contain: 
A TALE BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
A PICTURE BY D. MACLISE, R.A. 
A TALE BY WESTLAND MARSTON. 
NEW HOMES: HOW TO BUILD THEM. A Series of Original Designs for Villas, Cottages, &c., with 
Elevations, Ground Plans, Descriptions, Cost, &c., by R. TARBUCK, Architect. 


A detailed Prospectus, with specimen of the Engravings, can be obtained from all Booksellers; or, post free, from the Office, 
25, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 





In a few days, with a Map of the Country, a New Edition, 


FERNY COMBES; 
A Hamble after Ferns 


IN THE CLENS AND VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE, 


By CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 
8 Coloured Plates. 





“To these wild scenes Mrs. Chanter introduces her readers with all the zeal of an enthusiastic admirer of Nature, and 
especially of those charming forms in which the vegetable world is so preeminent. Her book is not written to while away 
a weary hour, bet to be used on the sput; it is a field book of Devonshire botany; its pages have all the dash and eager 
verve ofa Forbes. In a scramble after plants local difficulties are tossed aside; to rough it is the word, and the discovery 
of a fern new to the travellers is ample compensation for fatigue and inconvenience, to say nothing of something like 
danger.” —GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 





ifs 
Recently published, with 22 Plates, 382 Figures, price 10s. 6d, coloured, 
A POPTLAR 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 
COMPRISING AN ACCCUNT OF THEIR 
STRUCTURE, REPRODUCTION, USES, DISTRIBUTION, AND 
CLASSIFICATION. 


Bry W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 
Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 





“ The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain iMustre- 
tions, beautifully aionet, es less than 392 subjects, and it is impossible to glance over these likenesses of — ha 4 
placed side by side, with elaborate a pd their te and physiology, without acquiring a new interes 
humble portions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverrcot CovriEr. ‘ : 4 

_ The public are shaiele indebted to Dr. Lindsay tor bri.ging under their more immediate cognizance a — 
Natural History less known than most others, but on the study of which, with the facilities he has now afforded, they may 

r with equal profit and pleasure.” —GLoBE. ; ' 

Kt It pode et well for rt era to make themselves acquainted with a few elementary points of Lichenology, 28 7 
simple researches might open up new sources of considerable trade, and it may be commended as one of the many 
of natural history which would agreeably divert the mind in country rambles or seaside visits.” —ATLas. acunt. Toe 

“The subject of the volume is one in which the author is unmistakably an enthusiast as well as a proficient. & 
beauty in everything, and difficulties vanish before his eager step. We perfectly agree with him aang — 
investigation of Lichenology to young naturalists with good habits of observation, for they are most curious t ne “ 
to a certain point examined without much trouble. Nor is there any great difficulty in understanding bone a 
or ascertaining the names of the common species, especially with the aid of Fitch’s excellent figures.”—Ga! 

NICLE. , : . : 
Cro: Dr, Lindsay’s volume is one of the best in the admirable series to which it belooge, It is, as the wie coos 
a familiar natural history, touched with an admirable charm of fancy, and very delightful as the companion of a hil The 
Dr. Lindsay’s enthusiasm will send others in pursuit of Lichenology,* rich grey Lichens broidered on the rocks. 
illustrations, in tinted lithography, are as perfect in art as in science.” —LEaDER. 





12mo, cloth, price 5s. 


DAIRY FARMING: 


THE REARING AND FEEDING OF DAIRY STOCK, AND THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR PRODUCE. 


By RURICOLA. 








‘LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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4, Now ready in Two Volumes, Royal 4to, with 121 Plates by Frrcu, | 


uy Tit, Price £12 12s. Cotourrep; £8 15s. Pratn, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. | 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M_D., F.RS. 





Published under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 








rith 
m the Ofc, Tat Lorps ComMIssIoNERS oF THE ApMIzaLTY having been pleased to direct that the Botany of the Antarctic Voyage should be con- 
tinued and completed with Floras of New Zeahnd and Van Diemen’s Land, instructions have been given to Dr. Hooker to prepare these 
works uniformly with the Antarctic Flora concuded in 1847. 
The Frora or New Zeatanp, now complded, contains descriptions in English and Latin, with copious observations, Botanical, Geo- 
graphical, and Economical, (in English,) of the genera and species of Flowering Plants and Ferns which are known to inhabit the New 
Zealand Isiands. A synopsis of the Mosses, ‘ungermannie, Seaweeds, Fungi, and Lichens is added, and the work is illustrated with a 
IRE. hundred and twenty-one quarto lithographic piates, beautifully coloured. 
e ; 
Materials for this important work have been gradually accumulating since the voyages of Captain Cook, in the form of specimens and 
drawings, some of which have long been available to science in our Museums, although many of them have hitherto remained unpublished. 
Of these the most valuable are contained in the British Museum and the Herbarium of Sir W. J. Hooker, and consist of,— 
f Nature, ani 
0 wi 1. The collections of Banks and Solander in Cook’s first voyage (in 1769 and 1770), and of the Forsters in Cook’s second voyage (1773 
sha ‘ : ; ; ; sana re 
the dsr and 1777), which, together with a magnificent series of drawings, are deposited in the British Museum. 
om r 
2. The plants of Mr. Menzies procured in Dusky Bay when on Captain Vancouver’s voyage (1791), of which the greater part are pre- 
served in the Hookerian Herbarium. 
3. The collections of the brothers Allan and Richard Cunningham, who visited the northern parts of the Northern Isiand only: Allan 
Cunningham in 1826, and Richird in 1833. From these the ‘ Prodromus Flore Nove Zelandie’ of Allan Cunningham was mainly com- 
. piled. They are preserved in the Herbarium of Mr. Heward, who has liberally placed them in Dr. Hooker’s hands for examination. 


4. Contributions from varioxs occasional visitors to the Northern Island between the years 1825 and 1845, especially from Mr. Frazer, 
, AND Dr. Logan, Mr. Edgerley, and Mr. Stephenson. 


5. Those of the Antarctic Expedition in the Bay of Islands, in 1842. 


6. Very extensive collections formed on various parts of the coast and interior of the Northern Island by the Rev. W. Colenso, and 
Messrs. Bidwell and Dieffenbach ; by the former especially, who has assiduously devoted himself to Botany during many years of Mis- 





ontain tas tionary labours. These explorevs alone have reached the mountains and lakes in the interior of the Northern Island, and greatly enriched 
res = our Flora. Mr. Bidwell has also formed collections of great rarity and value in the northern parts of the Middle Island. 

, department of 7. An extensive collection formed partly at the Bay of Islands, but especially at Banks’ Peninsula on the Middle Island, by M. Raoul, 
ded, they may 


during the voyage of the French frigate L’Aube, and which are catalogued in M. Raoul’s ‘ Choix de Plantes de la Nouvellé Zélande,’ with 


pe) descriptions and figures of some new species. This Herbarium is preserved in the Paris Museum, from which a complete collection was 
cient. He see transmitted to Sir W. Hooker’s Herbarium. 
ing the 
“things, 3040 8. Very large and valuable collections formed at the Bay of Islands and at Auckland, by Dr. Sinclair, Colonial Secretary. 
sir classi : 
>a GADESES 9. Lastly, a beautiful and very extensive Herbarium made by Dr. Lyall, Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.St.V. Acheron, during her 


er te survey of the coasts, especially of the Middle and Southern Islands, in 1847-51. This collection contains many important additions from 
ne rocks’ TM I Dusky Bay, which had not been visited since Vancouver's voyage ; and from other ports previously unexplored. The collection of nearly 


20 kinds of Seaweeds procured by Dr. Lyall is of the greatest beauty and value. 


These materials give a Flora of fully seven hundred flowering-plants and ferns, including the magnificent timber-trees, pines, &c., of 
the Islands; and there is a greater number of Cryptogamic Plants, whose determination has been undertaken :— 


D THE _ Jungermannia, by W. Mirren, Esq. Fungi, by the Rev. M. J. Berxetzy, M.A. 
Mosses, by W. Witson, Esq. Seaweeds, by Dr. Harvey. 
Lichens, by the Rev. Cuuzcumt Basrneton, M.A. 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.8.E., F.R.G.8., F.G.8. 
Author of the “‘ Physical Atlas," &. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 22 Maps, with a carefully com- 
piled Index, half- bound, 12s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. 20 Maps,and Index with the Quantities marked, 
half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. 18 Maps, with Descriptions, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 


and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for Junior Classes, with 
Index, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY, 
edited by J. R. Hinp. 18 Maps, printed in colours, with descrip- 
tions, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Opinions. 

“They are as superior to all School Atlases within our know- 
ledge, as were the larger works of the same author in advance of 
those that preceded them.”—EpvucaTionaL Times. 

“Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen.”— 
Enouisy Journat or Epvcarion. 

“The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the 1 of 
the plan is rivalled by the beauty of the execution. . . . The best 
security for the accuracy and substantial value of a School Atias is 
to have it from the hands of a man like our author, who has per- 
fected his skill by the execution of much larger works,and gained 
a character which he will be careful not to jeopardise, by aitach- 
ing his name to anything that is crude, slovenly, or superficial.” 
—ScoTeMan. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





This day, second edition, in 2 vols. price 10s. 64, 


HE DAISY CHAIN ; or, Aspirations, 4 
aye" Me bcm a the Author of “The Heir of Red. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 





Revised Edition, price 5s. 


[HE SCIENCE of the MORAL NATURE 

Considered with a View to Assuage and Neutralize the 

Rancour and Hostility of Mankind of Different Religions and of 

Different Sects of Religion. By GEORGE GILES VINCENT, 
W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 





THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; 


Or, NOTES OF EXCURSIONS IN THAT COUNTRY. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“Mr. Metcalfe went about with much activity, both by land 
and sea, anda great deal of information is to be found in these 
volumes. His matter is good, his style free, candid, and agree- 
able, and his general tone manly and genial.”"—ATHEN ZUM. 
** By far the best book of general travels that we have met with 
on this section of Scandinavia.”"—Srectator. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


THE REGENCY; from Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. bound. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE; with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and Secondar 

Punishments. By GE AL CHESTERTO}, 

Twenty-five Years Governor of the House of Correction & 
Cold Bath Fields. Second Edition, Revised. 2 vols., 2ls. 

aa, This interesting book is full of such illustration as the narri- 

tive of striking cases affords," and is indeed as well calculated .o 

entertain the mere reader for amusement as to instruct and assst 


those who are studying the great questions of social reform.’— 
EXamIneR. 


LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


J” ANGOULEME, QUEEN of NAVARRE, Sister of Francés I. 
From Original Sources. By MISS FREER. Second Editon, 
_ revised. 2 vols., Fine Portraits by Heath, 21s. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of 
South Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 
With Map and d 

Pp ing Sporting Ad 
&c. Second Edition. 30s. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edition, 
with all the late lmprovements, and Portraits of every Queen. 
Complete in 8 vols., 7s. 6d. each, bound. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. New and Cheap 


Standard Editions of this work are now ready. The small 
8vo in 4 vols., price 6s. each; and the Library Edition, in 4 
Vols. demy 8vo, 7s. €d. each bound. 


The PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1856. By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of 
Arms. New Edition, corrected from the Personal Communica- 
tions of the Nobility, &c. 1 vol., with 1500 Engravings. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth Edition. With 15 ll- 
lustrations, 6s. 


LAYS OF MEMORY, Sacred and 


SOCIAL. By a MOTHER and SON. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. bound. 


Royal 8vo. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
ARTHUR BRANDON. 2 vols. 


“‘ This novel has merits ofa very high order. We bear willing 
testimony to its fine wit and fervid fancy. It is particularly well 
written; and with a keen perception of individual characier. 
displays a vivid appreciation of the follies and foibles of society. 
The dialogue is full of wit and sentiment, the adventures are 
narrated with spirit, and the interest of the story iscleverly sus- 
tained throughout.”—Puosr. 

“A tale of deep interest, told in a glowing and animated man- 
ner.”—Joun Butt. 

‘** Arthur Brandon’ abounds in free vigorous sketches, both of 
life and scenery, which are dashed off with a freshness and vitality 
which the reader will fcel to be charming.” ~—ATHEN2zUM. 


FASHIONABLE LIFE; or, Paris 


AND LONDON. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 

“ A really amusing novel—most certainly one of the best works 
of its class produced this season.”— Ozservzn. 
** A novel of society written with much natural ease and plea- 
santry. The talent of Mrs. Trollope is conspicuous in the agree- 
able manner in which she accumulates interest round the story of 
her heroine."—Tuz Press. 


Also just ready, in 3 vols. 


OUT OF THE WORLD. By 


Now Ready, Third Thousand, 10s. 6d., with Portraits of General 
Sir F. Williams, K.C.B., and Colonel Atwell Lake,C.B, 
ARRATIVE OF THE BLOCKADE of 
KARS, and of OUR CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA. By Col. 
ATWELL LAKE, C.B. With upwards of Thirty hitherto up. 
published Letters of General Williams, fifty Letters of Major 
Teesdale and Colonel Lake. 
“(A marvellous narrative.”"—Daity Newe. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 





On Monday next will be published a New Edition of Mr. Charles 
Reade’s New Novel, 


- IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND, 


“‘ Written with amazing spirit.”"—Press. 

“In every way an uncommon work.’’—Sarurpar Revizw. 
“ Thousands will read this work.” —ATHENZUM. 

“Mr. Reade is a master of simple pathos.”—Srectaron. 
“Written with unusual vigour.”—ExamInzr. 

“ Mr. Reade writes clearly and eloquentiy.”—Lzapzz. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.RSE. 
Just published, price 6s., foolscap cloth. 


HE LAST OF THE PATRIARCHS; 
or, Lessons from the Life of Joseph ; by the REV. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D,, F.R.8.E.: author of “ Apocalyptic Sketches,” 
“ Sabbath Evening Readings,” &c. 2 6 
“ This work is replete with consolatory and practical lessons, 
and well worth perusal ; especially will it prove instructive to the 
young.”—St. James's CHRONICLE. 
“Tells us in grand and simple language how we, in our daily 
life, may learn of the model whom he sets before us. It is one of 
the ablest productions of his pen.”—Cuunrcu anp Strate Gazerrs, 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 18s. 


Ts ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View of 
the History and Politics of the Year 1855. 
Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; Richard: ; Houl and S$ ; Cowie and Co.: J. 
Capes; Smith, Eider, and Co.; Washbourne and Co.; H. G. Bohn; 
T. Bumpus; Waler and Son; J. Thomas; L. Booth; A Cleaver; 
Upham and Bet; Bell and Daldy; Willis and Sotheran; W. 
Heath; and J. Teovey. 
*,* The complite Series of Volumes commencing with Her 
Majesty’s Reign may a'ways be had (by new Subscribers or 
others) ; or any shgle Volumes since 1831. 











Jus: published, price Seven Shillings. 


TRAN SACTIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF EDINBURGH. 
Vor. XXI. Pant III., ron tHe Session 1855-6. 

Contents:—I. On a Problem in Combinations, by the Rer. 
Philip Kelland, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Edinburgh. I. On Solar Light, and on a Simple Photometer, 
by Mungo Ponten, Esq., F.R.S.E. - III. On the Possibility of 
Combining Two a@ more Probabilities of the same Event, #0 asto 
form One Definit: Probability, by the Right Rev. Bishop Terrot, 
V.P.R.S.E. IV. 2 hes on Chinoline and its gues 
C. Greville Williams, Assistant to Dr. Anderson, Universit 0 
Glasgow. V. On Fermat's Theorem, by H.F. Talbot, Esq.,F RS, 
&c. Communicatei by Professor Kelland. VI. On a Proposition 
in the Theory of Numbers, by Balfour Stewart. Esq., of the 4 
Observatory. Communicated by Professor Kelland. VII ape 
Prismatic Spectra of the Flames of Compounds of Carbon <4 
Hydrogen, by William swan, F.R.S.E. VIII. On the hen 
Structure of the more Disturbed Zones of the Earth's Crust, 
Professor H. D. Rogers, Hon. F.R.S.E. ' 

Edinburgh: R. Grant & Son. London : Williams & Norgate. 








On the First of October, the 3rd Part of 


[HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. Published Quarterly, on the First of January, 
April, July, and October. eee 
Messrs. HODGES, SMITH, and Co., beg to announce that 
Royat Dusttn Socrerr has determined on publishing 4 ere = 
Journal in which will appear the Papers and Essayson the Nai “4 
and Experimenta! Sciences read before the Society, in 
occasional Reports from its Scientific Departments. sanel 
The Society will circulate this Journal free to its Mem “a 
whom there’are about 800 resident in Dublin alone, including ¢ 
poincipal Nobility and Gentry of Ireland, and to the | 
Scientific institutions in the United Kingdom. In -_ Publi 
this extensive Free circulation, it will be accessible to the 
for a subscription of six shillings a year. For advertising pu ee 
there has rarely been so advantageous a medium in Iedent: | - 
charges gulated ding to a n d scales ie, Bit 
render it as extensively available as possible to the Scien 
cational, Agricultural, and Manufacturing interests. aes 
Subjoined is the Scale of Charges for Advertisements: 
£ 





An Eighth of a page. 
Quarter of a page.... 


Billo... .cscccse-coee secveces 
Advertisements not received later 
June, Septcmber, and December. 





HENRY OWGAN, LL.D. 


Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co., 104, Grafton Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Northmen in Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. By Robert Ferguson. Longman 
and Co. 

Tas minute ethnology of Great Britain is a 

subject of no slight interest and some im- 
rtance. It is one, too, whichis beginning 

tocommand attention. It is beginning to be 
understood that the elements of the British 
population are not only differently distributed 
over England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
but that minute distinctions exist between 
the populations of almost every county, 
sometimes between the divisions of the 
county itself. The work before us is a con- 
tribution to the literature upon these ques- 
tions. 

It claims for Cumberland and Westmore- 
land a larger amount of Danish and Norwe- 
gian blood than ordinary investigators allow ; 
the evidence thereof lying in the larger 
amount of Norse institutions, Norse su- 

rstitions, Norse antiquities, Norse names, 
and Norse customs, than is to be found in the 
more purely Angle portions of our island. 

Some twenty years ago few would have 
cared to setup such a claim; for the Danes 
or Northmen had so bad a name that no one 
was ambitious of the connexion. Twenty 

ears ago everything was Anglo-Saxon ; our 
foes, our language, our best institutions. For 
the antiquary there were no monuments but 
the Anglo-Saxon; for the lawyer no 
judicial institution but those of our Alfreds 
and Edwards. Upon these historians 
loved to dilate ; nor was it wonderful that 
they should do so. It was from the re- 
cords of Anglo-Saxon monks and _ the 
legislation of Anglo-Saxon kings that their 
chief facts were to be drawn. “Believe 
what they say of themselves, and believe 
what they say of their enemies.” Such was 
the rule of the historical critic. 

In strong contrast to the lettered and 
Christian Angles stood the rude and Pagan 
Danes—Danes from Denmark Proper, and 
Norwegians from Norway. It would have 

more convenient to have called them 

Northmen, for the latter were as important as 

the former. The name Dane, however, had 

inthe time of King Canute a wider signifi- 
cation than it has now. The Northmen, then, 
were the moral antipodes to the Angles. 

They sacked the Angle towns, pillaged the 

Angle monasteries, and violated Angle con- 

Vents, sparing neither sex nor age, ravaging, 

burning, and robbing, wild and cruel, ignorant 

and barbarian. Who would boast of being 
the son or successor of such as these? They 

Were known only through their bad qualities, 

and from the civilization which they helped 

to overthrow. The time was yet to come 
when the best qualities of the English nation 
should be referred to these sea-rovers. 

It comes. Ethnology is the science of 
amateurs—if, indeed, such a science be pos- 
sible—and the case of the Northmen falls into 
the hands of the men who write about race. 

eir moral character is metamorphosed. 

heir savage vices become hardy virtues ; 
their rapes and theit massacres infusions of 
new blood. The old stock is depicted as 
effete, monkish, and effeminate; the new as 

Vigorous and invigorating. The calm has be- 

ome stagnation. Let the healthful tempest 

meceed, it will clear the atmosphere. 





It is the mission of the stormy Northmen 
to help to make England what it is. 

There was some truth in this. Its advo- 
cacy, however, showed full as much zeal as 
judgment. Much of this was to be accounted 
for by external circumstances. Mr. Laing, 
one of the first of what may be called the 
Scandinavian school, loved all things Norwe- 
gian; but not witha disinterested love, inas- 
much as he was, himself, half (or all) Norse. 
As member for Orkney, and a resident in the 
most Norwegian part of Great Britain, he 
was what Magnus Troil, in Walter Scott’s 
‘Pirate’ would be, had his epoch been the 
nineteenth century — more Norwegian in 
many matters than the men of Norway. Then 
came, from Copenhagen, archeological and 
patriotic Professor Worsaae, with his ‘ Danes 
and Northmen’—a good book for the distine- 
tion between the Norwegian and the Danish 
portions of the complex ingredient denomi- 
nated Danish; good also for the Norse por- 
tions of the Irish, Scotch, and Manks histo- 
ries, but not good in the parts depreciatory of 
the men from Germany, and laudatory of the 
men from Scandinavia. 

Nevertheless, Norse blood rose in respec- 
tability. It is now at a premium. 

With the exception of Professor Worsaae 
—and he was a Dane—the chief advocates in 
the double question as to the amount of Norse 
blood in England, and its superiority to the 
Angle, have been archeologists, journalists, 
novelists, and men of general reading and 
particular counties; the jurists, philologues, 
and ethnologists having held but moderate 
language. They found more notices of the 
Danes in the later portions of the Anglo- 
Saxon history than traces of them in our 
language. The little, too, that they found in 
our language they found in the proper names 
of men or places, and in certain provincial 
dialects, rather than among the common terms 
of the languages as currently spoken. As for 
the institutions, they were plenty that were 
Danish and Norwegian—but, then, they were 
German also. Upon the whole, it may be 
said of the small class of investigators that 
were neither amateurs nor partizans, that they 
left the question much as they found it, in re- 
spect of the two main questions of amount and 
value. What, however, they saw, they saw 
clearer; and for this they had to thank the 
zealots. 

The method of investigation was im- 
proved, the chief data being the difference 
between the Norse and Angle names of places. 
The village or hamlet of the Angles was a 
ton, as in New-ton. The village of the Danes 
was a by, as in New-hy, and some hundred 
places besides in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 
Then there were different forms for the same 
word. The 

SAXON 

Ship becoming 
Chester PP Castor 
Cester va Caistor 
Church 99 Kirk 
Worm, &e. _,, Orm, &e.; 


whilst a ford, in Angle meaning a passage 
over an inland stream, in Norse means an arm of 
the sea. With these forms it was not difficult 
to map out those parts of Great Britain where 
the Skiptons, Castertons, Caistors, Peakirks, 
Ormsheads, and Havens, stood in contrast 
with the Shiptons, Chestertons, Glou-cesters, 
Dunchurches, Wormsheads, &c., the former 
being indications of the Northmen. The 
places, however, in dy, like Spilisby and 


DANISH 
Skip 





Grimsby, were the chief cards in this game 
of (not illegitimate) speculation. 

The value of this termination was enhanced 
by a notification of Professor Worsaae’s, to 
the effect that, though common in Denmark 
and England, it was rare in Norway, and 
rarer still in Ireland and Scotland ; a notifi- 
cation that justified inquirers in doing what 
they had been slow to do before—viz., analyse 
the Norse element itself, and separate the 
Danish from the Norwegian. They had been 
slow to do this effectively, though it had not 
been left wholly undone. 

The results are as follows :— 

There was a series of descents from Nor- 
way upon the northern portion of the east 
coast of England, upon Scotland, upon the 
Orkneys and Shetland, upon Caithness and 
Sutherland, upon the Hebrides and the Isle 
of Man, and parts of Ireland—a series of de- 
scents which took our invaders round the is- 
land vid Orkney and the Hebrides. 

There was a series of descents from Den- 
mark upon Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and the 
parts about Yarmouth. 

There was, perhaps, the Norse conquest of 
Normandy, and from this, perhaps, secondary 
descents upon Sussex. 

Of these, by far the most important and 
certain was that upon Lincolnshire and York- 
shire; for it introduced a population which 
can be traced by the local names, as by, into 
Leicester, Nottingham, Warwick, (Rugby), 
Northampton, (Ashby), and Derby. 
Yorkshire it seems to have followed the 
north-western feeders of the Trent till the 
watershed between that river and the Eden 
was surmounted in the parts about Kirkby 
Lonsdale; and the Danes that crossed Eng- 
land met the Norwegians that had come 
round it, leaving signs of a mixed occupane 
in Annandale, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, North Wales (the 
Ormes-head as compared with the Worms- 
head in Gower), Pembrokeshire, (Tenby, 
Haraldstone, Milford Haven,) and the east 
coast of Ireland. 

Such the sketch of their geographical dis- 
tribution—a matter much more easily ascer- 
tained than the value of their blood and 
manners as ingredients in the composition of 
the complex character of England and the 
English. For a fact too often overlooked 
must be remembered, which is this,—of all 
the sagas and songs, historical or mytholo- 
gical, by which the character of the North- 
man is illustrated. none is older thar the 
twelfth century. Of all the Angle notices of 
these invasions, none has the least claim to 
be considered contemporary with the earliest. 
Of most of those recorded the scene is laid 
in parts of England where the internal evi- 
dence of their presence is at the minimum, 
e.g., in the northern parts of Wessex and the 
southern parts of Mercia. 

This shows that there is much to be done 
before their history can be written. That 
we have no true notion of either these original 
encroachments on the Angles, or the Angle re- 
action upon them, is certain; the current doc- 
trines being groundless, and the current 
counter-statements exaggerated. Some of 
them are monstrous, e.g., the assertion that, 
in certain districts where one portion of the 
population is taller than the other, there is so 
much Norse blood to account for it. Have 
the utterers of this measured the Danes and 
Norwegians against the Holstemers and 
Hanoverians, and found them taller and 
bigger-boned? ‘Then there are the reviewers, 
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one of whom accounts for the superiority of 
the agriculture of the eastern and northern 
counties in the same way—viz., by the Lo- 
thians, &c., being Norse. 

Saving the difference of creed there was 
little between the two nations; and when 
both were pagan, and both Christian, though 
many things were called by different names 
in the two languages, the things themselves 
were much the same in both. Perhaps, too, 
at one time the Danes were as little the worse 
for being pagans as the Angles were the 
better for being Christians. Of the latter, 
before the invasion of England, we know from 
history next to nothing ; of the former, before 
their conversion to Christianity, as little. 

The current details of even the conquest of 
Normandy are unhistorical, Hastings and 
Rollo being in the category of Codrus and 
Aristomenes, heroes of a heroic rather than 
agents of a historic age. 

The merits of Mr. Ferguson’s work are 
partly those of a general treatise, and partly 
those of a special monograph. Where he 
writes from the fulness of his local know- 
ledze, and as a Cumbrian, his notices are 
valuable, and his statements above criticism, 
so long as they are accurate, as they seem to 
be. In these matters he instructs even his 
reviewers. The remainder of his work is of 
less value. 

He has begun with the great error of taking 
the Norse critics at their own valuation, and 
has endorsed their doctrines when he ought 
to have examined them. He has treated 
their patriotism, &c., as if it were an amiable 
weakness ; whereas it is, in reality, a sin 
against ethnological criticism. He has con- 
tracted a partiality for the theory of a 
Norwegian immigration from the west as if it 
were more exclusively his own than it is. 
His primary error, however, lies in the extent 
to which he has satisfied himself with dis- 
covering a word to be Norse, instead of show- 
ing that it is not-Angle as well; the conse- 
gerne being that he argues the existence of 

is Northmen from phenomena which merely 
prove the presence of either a Northman or 
an Angle. He does not, however, do it 
blindly. The states the rule, but he takes 
exceptions to it. ‘It is obvious that in a 

eat number of cases the presence of a word 
in the language is due not only to its use 
by the Anglo-Saxons, but to its concurrent 
use by the two races.” 

Now, if this mean anything (andwe scarcely 
think that the author meant exactly what he 
thus expresses), it means that there are 
certain words in the English language which, 
being common to both the Norse and Anglo- 
Saxon, have not been introduced into our 
tongue from a Saxon source single-handed, 
nor from the Norse single-handed, but by 
means of an influence arising out of the exis- 

tence of the two. Theremay besuch. None, 
however, have been shown. Neither has any 
investigator given even a sketch of the very 
refined train of reasoning which such a fact 

uires for its substantiation. 

he doctrine that many of our English 
worthies have been what they are on the 
strength of a strain of Norse blood is well 
illustrated by the following extract :— 


‘It may not perhaps be going too far to say 
that the dauntless«seamanship of Britain—that 
‘salt blood’ which makes her youth turn, as it 
were, with an instinct to the sea, may be due, in 
no small measure, to the daring spirii of the old 
gea-rovers. Mr. Worsaae has remarked that our 


greatest admiral bears a Scandinavian name, and 





was sprung from one of the counties peopled by 
the Danes. And the names, too, of Blake and 
Rodney are to be found in the Blaka and Hrodny 
of the Scandinavian vikings. 

“It might be curious to speculate further on 
the northern origin of names. We might ask 
whether the well-known Dick Turpin was not a 
genuine descendant of one of the Yorkshire 
vikings—whether Thurtell, the treacherous mur- 
derer of his friend, did not preserve the worst form 
of Scandinavian ferocity. But though a charac- 
teristic trait seems sometimes to start up like a 
family likeness after many generations, Saxon 
and Dane have long been blended into one people, 
and in many and varied spheres the descendants 
of the Northmen have obtained renown. Arnoid 
and Tait have successively developed the intelli- 
gence of the youth of England. Alderson and 
Rolfe maintain the dignity of the British bench ; 
Brodie has taken off his limbs with a difference to 
humanity ; Urling is famed for laee.; and Gunter 
presides peaceably over wedding breakfasts. 
The descendants of Northern Skalds seem to 
have found a congenial occupation in bookselling, 
for among our most eminent publishers, five—viz., 
Cadell, Colburn, Hall, Orm, and Tait, bear names 
of Scandinavian origin.” 

That Orm and Colburn are Danish names 
is true; but do they, therefore, imply that 
the infinitesimally small amount of Danish 
blood which they indicate has anything 
to do with the reputations and characters 
of the men who bear them? From 700 to 
1700 is a thousand years, or (giving three ge- 
nerations to a century) thirty generations. 
Many differentia may be obliterated in thirty 
generations. The first child of the first 
Dane named Colbiorn, the first Orm born on 
English seil, had probably an Angle mother, 
and his son an Angle wife. Ifso, they were 
but half-bloods from the beginning; their 
neighbourhood being a neighbourhood of 
half-bloods also. Let this neighbourhood be 
a large one, and let it cultivate the habit 
of intermarriage. No circumstances more 
favourable for the retention of Norse blood 
than this can reasonably be assumed. Yet 
what will they give us? Conditions which, in 
a thousand years, would obliterate the moral 
differences between a negro and a white, a 
Kalmuk and a Frenchman; the differences, 
in this case being great. But between the 
Northman and the Angle they were incon- 
siderable from the very beginning. What 
was the change? Scarcely a shade in the 
colour of the hair; scarcely the length of a 
barley-corn in their respective heights ; 
scarcely a pound’s worth of strength 
measured by a dynamometer; not a degree 
in the facial angle; not an inch in the 
capacity of the crania. There was a dif- 
ference of creed and a difference of language; 
but the languages were allied, and the 
existing creed of the one was the original 
creed of the other. Then there were their 
aptitudes and instincts. Be it so. We are 
not talking of solitary hares and social rab- 
bits, savage wolves and companionable dogs, 
docile horses and wild zebras, &c., but of men, 
and that in respect to their human qualities 
most easily acted on by external circum- 
stances. 

The details, however, of the list before us, 
and (it may be added) of most other lists like 
it, are exceptionable. Rolfe is a Norse form 
rather than a Norse name, being merely an 
abbreviation of the German Radulph. The 
famous Rolf Ganger, conqueror of Normandy, 
as he is supposed to be, may have similarly 
been some Radulphus or Rodulf, whom pa- 
triotic sagamen of a latter age appropriated 
from the country of the Richards, Williams, 


——.., 
Roberts, and Henrys—for it is this wt, 
Normandy really aa the proof that = 
Northmen who gave their name to it bej : 
really Norwegians rather than ordinary Ger. 
mans being eminently unsatisfactory. "With 
the exception of the division of Sussex jnty 
rapes (in which it agrees with the preenj. 
nently Norwegian Iceland) being a fact which 
may best be accounted for by the doctrine of, 
secondary invasion from Normandy, there js 
no single point of internal evidence which 
thakes Normandy Norwegian rather tha 
German. ‘The , tis (so called) is of y 
wholly subsequent period, 

Then there is Gunter. The historical Gyp. 
ter was a Burgundian. The Norse namesay 
Gunn and Gunnar. 

Then there is Turpin. The historical Ty. 
pin is a German; Arnold being the same, 

Then there is Tait. The name is Anglo. 
Saxon, though it may be Norse also. Blac, 
or Blake, is simply black. 

Then there are Brodie, Alderson, &c. ‘bh 
these we have nothing to say. : 

The name, however, of our great adminl 
deserves notice. Nelson, like Anderson (dn 
drew-son), is a Norse form rather than a Nore 
name, the ordinary interpretation of it being 
Nicholson. Is it then only in Scandim. 
via that there are Nicholases ? or is it onlyn 
Scandinavia that there are sons? Theanswe 
to this is, that it is in Scandinavia where con. 
pounds of son are the commonest, and thatit 
1s in Scandinavia where contractions like Ne 
are the commonest. This, however, scarcely 
justifies the off-hand manner in which » 
many compounds of son are treated. 

Such is our sample of the blemishes of the 
book under notice, blemishes which are due 
partly to the school to which the writer en- 
dently belongs, and partly to the popula 
character of the work. Upon a subject like 
the one he has illustrated, it is well nigh w 
difficult to write a bad as a good book. Th 
question being one of degree rather tha 
kind, a little more or a little less, in the way 
of detail, is of no vital importance, & 
treme errors being guarded against by the 
nature of the investigation. There are mor 
Norse elements in Great Britain than wer 
recognised by the reading public of London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin in 1801. There are 
fewer than are claimed by the savans of Co 
penhagen, Christiania, and Stockholm in 1856. 








Our Miscellany. Edited by E. H. Yates 
and R. B. Brough. Routledge and Co. 
“RipEntTEM dicere verum quis vetat? There 
is no harm in light literary satire, even whet 
it is as directly personal as in this amusing 
little volume. A clever parody often conve 
a clearer idea of the peculiarities and 
faults of an author than could be done by 
long description and formal criticism. The 
‘Rejected Addresses’ of James and Horse 
Smith, though not the first, have been by 
far the best specimens of a style which bas 
had many imitators. Messrs. Yates | 
Brough have, in the present miscellany, give 
a series of pretended contributions from some 
of the most popular writers of our own time, 
The names are thinly disguised, and some 
the aliases are expressive, but the great? 
number show small wit or ingenuity. "¢ 
have Professor Strongfellow and Kdgardo 
Pooh, Albert Smiff and Charles Diggias 
G. P. R. Jacobus and Douglas Jeerall. To 





begin with a prose piece, the opening of # 
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story by Gustavus Penny Royal Jacobus, 
entitled ‘ The Page: a Romaunt from English 
History.’ 

“A gultry summer's day was slowly drawing to 
its close, when two travellers might have been per- 
ceived wending their way along one of those*fertile 

lains which are to be found in ‘the Garden of 
Rngland,’ as with truth it may be called,—the 
county of Kent. 

“The elder of the twain was a man of middle 
age, whose grizzled hair, chafed and worn by the 

ure of the helmet, and whose gaunt cheeks, 
saan by the burning suns of Palestine, spoke of 
the returning warrior of the Crusades. The steed 
he bestrode was a jet-black charger, heavily en- 
cumbered with the horse-armour of the period, but 
who, despite his trappings, from time to time 
raised his head aloft, champed his bit, and dis- 
tended his glowing nostrils, as though glad once 
more to snuff up the air of freedom, which is alone 
to be found in merry England. His joyous feel- 
ings, however, did not appear to be shared by his 
rider, who continued his journey with bent head 
and abstracted air, preserving a moody silence, and 
paying no attention to the conduct of his fellow- 
traveller. This personage, over whose fair head 
searce eighteen summers had yet passed, was a 
bright-skinned stripling, attired in the garb of a 
page; his complexion was of that dazzling red and 
white which is never encountered but among our 
Saxon race ; his eye was of the deepest blue, set 
off by long-fringed lashes that swept his damask 
cheek ; his lips were ruddy and rather full; and 
the hand with which he checked the caprioles and 
boundings of his high-bred Jennet wasof the small- 
est size and most delicate hue. Occasionally his 

ce rested on his companion, and instantly his 
eye would fill with tears; but hastily brushing 
them away aud muttering, ‘ A truce to such weak- 
ness,’ he would plant. himself more firmly in the 
saddle, and essay, by feats of equitation, to hide 
his overcharged feelings. 

“They had not proceeded far on the common, 
when the charger of the elder traveller got his foot 
entangled in one of the numerous holes which in 
England are everywhere dug and left open by order 
of the Commissioners of Sewers, and nearly threw 
his rider to the ground. 

“Nay, then—a murrain on thee, for a stum- 
bling steed. Bethinkst thou not whose neck were 
in danger an thy treacherous feet forsook thee? 
Marry! an thou placest not to the fore the best 
eg which thou canst boast of, we shall scarce reach 
the hostelry by eventide !’ 

“¢Oh, my lord,’ exclaimed his companion, ‘I 
trust not that. Men say that after curfew the 
leks of St. Nicholas do ride abroad !’ ” 

Here is next a travestie of ‘Solomon im- 
proved by Martinuzzi Fupper, A.M., Author 
of Proverbial Philosophy.’ 

“ PREFATORY. 
“Thoughts that I have read in books, and gathered from 


many sources ; 
Treasures of ancient lore, mixed up with platitudes and 


ruisms; 
Caverns and grottos of science, illumined by a rushlight of 


e; 
Wisdom from David’s son, and folly from mine own 
pe sell I unto thee, O feeble haunter of bookstalls ; 
commend I to thy open purse, O liner of portman- 


‘teaus, 
* OF CHRISTMAS. 
is a season of the year: it arriveth once i 
twelvemonth ; y vi 
It pac to the wise and good, alike with the wicked and 
TSH ; 
Pot there is no person so strait-laced but hath in him some 
hankerings for Pyfding. 
He 5 wy y so absurd as to deny the pleasures of mince 
Asageis a man of wisdom; but a fool lacketh understanding; 
@ rose is scented, its stem is surrounded with 


i. ye who say that A ceo cometh in the summer. 
hot on oaks, nor are oysters made of granite! 
4 woul travelleth through space, and our mental monitors 


are in us, 
Though Dewcalion flingeth pebbles which rise in array 
* 


. * . * * 
Ate you surrounded j 
hare cue ge aed Think that they must 





And as such unable to talk or to dance a lively measure, 

Look how the bud becometh a flower, the pip an orchard ; 

And though there is a sun at noonday, at eve is the gas 
lighted. 

Christmas is soon past away, and such may be considered 


life. 
Which is likewise the end ofall things, according to the im- 


mortal Sarah. 
OF SLEEP.. 
Sleep is a function of the body: a pleasant rest to the system, 
In which we cease to move or to transact our daily business. 
Sleeping, we are not awake, nor can we distinguish objects, 
Though the mind stirreth ever within us with a keenness to 


carve out evil. : : 
Seest thou yon man on his couch, supine, and stretched at 


full length ; y : 
Hearest thou the sounds from his nose reverberating through 


the hushed echoes, : J . 
Startling by their intensity, like the distant booming of the 


cataract, ’ ‘ } 
And grinding on the ear of night like a dewdrop in an 


Ethiop’s crown ! ; 
He may be considered asleep, for his senses are steeped in 
slumber, 
and as he is not awake, the chances are that he sleepeth! 
<udge not of things by their events, neither by their outward 


seeming, 

And count not a man a negro because he has a blackened 
skin,— 

For the judicious mixer of rum-punch combineth acidity and 
sweetness, e , 

Aad the best melodist of Ethiopia is ofttimes a native of the 
Dials.” 


The ‘Lays of Ancient Rome’ are imitated 
in a‘ Lay of Modern London,’ describing a 
midnight frolic of some “ fast’? young men, 
whose gathering at the chambers of the ring- 
leader is told with spirit, though most of the 
stanzas are silly :— 

“The staunch allies in clusters 
Are dropping in apace, 
From many a lofty ‘chambers,’ 
From many a lowly ‘ place,’ 
From ‘cribs,’ and ‘dens,’ and ‘ quarters,’ 
And vague mysterious ‘ rooms,’ 
Whose whereabouts to specify, 
No daring mind presumes, 


“ From Guy’s across the water, 

From Strand adjacent Kings’, 

From Charing (which a shadow o’er 

The mourn’d Casino flings !) 

From Bartlemy’s in Smithfield, 

Of accidents bereft ! - 
And Middlesex, whose course we trace 
From Oxford-street up Rathbone-place, 

By turning to the left. 


From wall-encircled Temple, 
Shut out from London’s noise, 
Where apron’d porters guard the way, 
And keep in awe the boys; 
From Gray’s and dingy Clement’s, 
(Where rents so mod’rate run !) 
And Lincoln’s Inn, where stands, alas ! 
Th’ Insolvent Court,—besides a mass 
Of others of a noisome class 
(Requiring far more nerve to pass), 
Where zo whitewashing’s done.” 

The pleasant egotism of “‘ the Showman of 
Mont Blanc” is burlesqued in a narrative of 
‘Mr. Hardup’s Ascent of the Mont de 
Piété,’ thus commencing :— 

**From my earliest youth I have had a passion 
for ‘ascents’ of various descriptions. Long be- 
fore I had even seen a balloon, I had acquired 
great practice in that exciting species of erial 
ascent known as raising the wind. I was also a 
great adept at running up shots of unprecedented 
elevation. I was always fond of getting ‘up a 
tree.’ But unquestionably my favourite plan of 
ascent was the process familiarly and expressively 
characterized as ‘ putting things up.’ } 

‘* From this the reader will gather that I have 
had a good deal of up-hill work in my time, and 
will not be surprised to learn that, being sent by ny 
parents to study for the medical profession at the 
Closerie des Lilas, in the Quartier Latin, Paris, my 
attention was naturally directed towards the cele- 
brated Mont de Piété. is hy . 

“‘T will pass over the various fluctuations of 
purpose that intervened between my first concep- 
tion of the ‘ascent I am about to describe, and my 
resolution to achieve it. I will not speak of the 
labour it was represented it would cost me, and the 
little 1 should gain by it; suffice it that eventually 
the Mont de Piété became an idée fixe with me, to 
such a pitch of intensity that I found I could 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep, unless I made the 
ascent. I accordingly resolved to do it, and 


hastened to provide myself with the necessary 
guides and provisions.” 


In the ‘Life of Charles Spleen, by 
Douglas Jeerall,’ the unworthy manner ‘in 
which a personai difference has been followed 
up in public literature is censured with just 
severity. The writer at the same time does 
not forget some little private grievance in 
sarcastically remarking. that the insertion of 
a paper from so distinguished a pen is a prac- 
tical refutation of the libellous charges of 
petty jealousy and cliquerie that have been 
bronght against the literary men of the 
period. 


‘“*T have written more good plays than any man 
living. Of all sorts be they! Five-act comedies 
—long, but graceful and sparkling, like the five 
rosy fingers of a jewelled duchess. Domestic two- 
act dramas—snug little two-storied cottages, where 
the household affections nestle, bill-somely and coo- 
somely, among the roses and ivy. One-act farces 
—crisp, short, and spicy; like sticks of pepper- 
mint rock. Comic pantomimes even—with their 
wide, grinning cheeks all thick!y plastered with the 
rich red paint of humour. I never wrote a tragedy 
that I remember. However, I could have written 
several very good ones if I had liked. Only I 
didn’t. 

“> ome—nay, a great many—in fact, most of 
my plays have been damned—I own it without a 
blush, But what then? Angelis have been 
damned. Only my plays—which are more in the 
Congreve than the Lucifer iine, have not fallen 
through my own fault, In fact, they couldn’t— 
having none. They have been damned—invariably 
—through the malice or imbecility of actors, 

‘* Actors—pigs! I have shovelled troughs-full of 
pearls before the beasts, and they have crushed 
them beneath their dirty and (in a double sense) 
cloven hoofs. I have sung heavenly music to 
them, which they have drowned in their wretched 
grunting. 

‘*Let them grunt. Not another grain of Attic 
salt do they get from me to save their lank sides 
from putrefaction. Bacon, forsooth !—as if there 
were any possibility of curing an actor. I will 
smoke a few of them, though, before I have done ; 
and am not so old but I may live to see certain of 
their number hung! My match at epigram does 
not exist—as the reader perceives. 

“*T have been called a bitter man. So be it. 
Tonics are bitter, but they are good for the diges- 
tion. Any one who will swallow me cannot fail of 
a strong stomach. Not that I mean to say I 
agree with everybody—I should be very sorry (I 
have been writing as well as this nigh thirty years; 
and am still plain Esquire. Bitter, i’ fackins !) 
Charies Spleen, ‘for instance—who is the worst 
actor, and the ugliest man, I ever saw in my life. 
All actors are bad, and more or less ugly. 

‘Tt may be said—spit at me rather—that I was 
an actor myself once. I deny it. The cygnet 
strayed among the ducks, and was laughed at for 
his awkwardness. Ere I was a swan, and knew 
the beauteous destiny in store for me, I may have 
tumbled into the slimy duckpond known as the 
stage. But I was so much out of place there, that 
the neighbouring geese hissed at me. Nobody 
dare say I was ever an actor. 

‘*T have been branded misanthrope ; one who 
hates and takes a gloomy view of human nature— 
from miser, wretched, bad ; and Anthropos, one of 
the Parce or Furies, supposed by the ancients to 
be the deadly enemies of man. Two brave Greek 
words arranged against me! But wherein do I 
hate man? In his good fellowship? in his hospi- 
tality ? in his appreciation of wit? in his powers of 
patient endurance? No. In his over (and solitary) 
feeding? in his refusal to recognise merit (especially 
of an epigrammatie character)? in his besotted 
aristocratic tyranny, that shuts the man of genius 
from his sovereign’s dining-hall ?—-Yes, if you will. 
Human nature in its barren swamps, its loathsome 
sloughs, and, most of all, in its carefully guarded 





preserves—I do hate. But in its rich gardens, its 
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laden orchards, and teeming vineyards, where the 
word is ‘Enter and be filled, and nothing for the 
waiter’—there I do love it. Did anybody ever 
hear me say a word against B—— and E—— ? 
Not in my most excited moments, When did this 
venomed tongue of mine hiss a syllable against my 
friend, Mr. L——; at any rate, within the last 
two or three years?’ Have I not always been the 
first to recognise the merits of Sir J——- P——? 
and, rank democrat as I am, do I not admit that 
there is good—ay, much good—in the Duke of 
D— himself? I am even personally attached to 
H-—— D—. 

‘« Still that is no reason why I shouldn’t hate 
Charles Spleen, and write his life—which, by the 
bye, is what I have undertaken to do. Where 
was I? Oh! about the bitterness, and misan- 
thrope. I have threatened the public that I will 
write them no more plays. It is cruel, I admit. 
Woe to the wretch who has forced me to the 
cruelty, and brought me into fresh odium with the 
race I love (on its benevolent side), but who will 
not understand, nor indeed always read me! That 
wretch is Charles Spleen. So, as I said before, I 
will write his life ; which it is, probably, high time 
I commenced. 

* Charles Spleen was born on— 

* But is Pegasus a pack-horse? Does Apollo 

ide the sun, or wind up clocks? Are author's 

rains to be bought by the pound, like calves’, and 
sent home punctually, in time to be cooked for the 
publisher’s dinner? If the editors of this book 
think so, they will find out their mistake, and L 
shall consider their little claim upon me forfeited— 
utterly. 

“‘ In the meantime, I will forth into the fields, 


and, by calling at the different workhouses, may be pared a volume which will be found of great 


able to glean the particulars of my hero’s birth in 


time for the next number. I have seen him kick | in Her Majesty’s service, colonial officials, 
his grandmother, and have proof in my possession | emigrants, merchants, or travellers. Com- 


that he steals barometers.—But this is anticipating.’ 


‘Maud, and other Poems,’ by the Lau-* sige Co - 
reate, are not unskilfully travestied; his | Phoenician discovery, the author gives'a suc- 
“verse in the following song, and’ his'philéso- | Cinct narrative of the first European settle- 


phy in some thoughts on things in general : 


“sonG. 
“Chirrup, chirp, chirp, chirp, twitter, 
Warble, flutter, and fly away; 
Dickey birds, chickey birds—quick, ye birds, 
Shut it up, cut it up, die away. 
“ Maud is going to sing! 
Maud with the voice like lutestrings, 
(To which the sole species of string 
I know of that rhymes is bootstrings.) 
Still, you may stop if you please ; 
Roar us a chorus sonorous, 
Robin, bob in at ease; 
Tom-tit, prompt it for us, 
Rose or thistle in, whistlin’, 
(What a beast is her brother !) 
Maud has sung from her tongue rang; - 
Echo it out, 
From each shoot shout, 
From each root rout— 
*She’ll oblige us with another.’ 


MORAL REFLECTIONS ON THE AGE WE LIVE IN. 


What's the odds, so long as you're happy, so long as you're | 1ngstone, whose labours in the cause of science 
not? 

Never say die, when you know there’s nothing to live for at 
all. 


Who is who, in an age when nobody knows what’s what, 


And the way to Westminster lies through Pimlico. over 


Vauxhall ? 
Truth is the greatest liar I ever knew in my life; 
Soyer was never known the plainest dinner to dish, 
Black is your only white—Peace is your only strife. 
— ild’s as poor as Job, and Cruiksiiank drinks like 


Some smartness and point appear in these mapped :— 
and other of the imitations, but the general | ‘A few of the missionaries have penetrated to 
strain of the wit is coarse, and most of the | the 24th southern parallel of latitude. Messrs. 
papers would have certainly been “ rejected Oswell and Livingstone to 18° 20’ south latitude. 
communications” if addressed to any respect- The general course of the Gareep or Orange River 

: 3 is determined ; the River Zack on its left bank, 
able literary journal. Let Mr. Yates and 4d the feeders of the Ed ae 
Mr. Brough, and comic writers of their class, | °°4. the ers of the Elephant’s River, more 
be assured that there are other reasons | °°" to the south, have been carefully visited ; 
Rstiae tien intened alt My: ag ogee the accurate positions of one or two great salt lakes 
8 cules wt ie, + a rig, Amey in the interior, and one or two rivers running out 
or from succeeding with a comic periodical 
of their own. Without a certain amount of | sources of both branches of the Kuman and Oup 
refinement of taste and soundness of judg- | Rivers, that of the Fish River, as well also as the 


ment, the most exuberant fun and sprightly 
wit will fail to gain reputation. We would 
offer to these writers the same advice for the 
—— of humour that was once given 
for the acquisition of style—to give ther 
days and nights to the study of Addison. 
Then they might perhaps learn how to dives: 
their wit of some of its coarseness, and how 
to please the fancy without offending the 
taste of their readers. 














Southern Africa. A Geography and Natural 
History of the Country, Colony, and Inhg- 
bitants from the Cape of Good Hope io 
Angola. By the Rev. Francis Fleming, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. London: Hall, Virtue, 
and Co. Norwich: Priest. 


Untit the time comes for a regular touris:’s 
handbook to Southern Africa, Mr. Fleming’s 
volume will prove a convenient guide to 
travellers or residents in these regions. It 
is expressly drawn up for this purpose, 
clerical brethren of the author having urged 
him to supply them with a book from which, 
without the expenditure of much time, they 
might be able to derive useful as well as 
general authentic information about South 
Africa and its various tribes. Compiling the 
work from the best authorities on the subject, 
and with the advantage of five years’ personal 
sojourn in the country, Mr. Fleming has pre- 


use, not only to missionaries, but to officers 


mencing with a sketch of the history of 
Southern Africa, from the earliest time of 


ments by the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the 
English, with a record of the more recent 
events since the Cape colony was established 
on its present footing. Topographical de- 
scriptions are then given of the various dis- 
tricts of the colony and of the adjacent re- 
gions. Of the various native tribes of Hot- 
tentots, Bushmen, and Kaffirs, ethnological 
notices are presented, with details as to their 
distinction, their manners, customs, and lan- 
guages. A separate chapter is devoted to the 
mission fields of South Africa, and the in- 
fluence that has hitherto been exercised upon 
the native population. Of the natural histo 
of South Africa a general sketch is appended, 
the volume concluding with a notice of the 
recent geographical explorations of Dr. Liv- 


as well as civilization and religion have made 
his name celebrated in the history of Africa. 
In the southern portion of the vast continent 
it is chiefly to the missionaries that we 
have been indebted for the extension of 
geographical knowledge. It is but a small 
, | portion of the surface, however, that has 
yet been carefully explored and accurately 


of them, have been recently determined: but how 
much yet has to be ascertained! The certain 





Limpopo ; the connexion of the various chaing of 
mountains ; the issue of the River Nokannan, also 
of those of Kuisip, and Kubakop more to the 
north ; the extent and direction of the longitudinal 
chain of the Kamhanni mountains ; the geogray 
of the Lupata chain, and of the lake Maravi to the 
eastward, together with Marapi on the north-east 
as well as the sources of the Sesheké and Zambesi 


The various points mentioned in this sun. 
mary of recent geographical discovery 
presented in a map which accompanies the 
volume, upon which also are laid down the 
boundaries of the Cape Colony, 
by the last treaties :— 


‘* Under the Dutch, the old colony was, in ex- 
tent, about 600 miles in length, by 320 in breadth; 
and its inhabitants were reckoned at 60,000, of 
whom 22,000 were Europeans, and the rest natives, 
It now encloses, within its extended boundaries 
upwards of 190,000 square miles of country, and 
in this territory the population, according to the last 
Parliamentary Returns published, amounts, at the 
present, to 285,279 souls ; of this number, two 
thirds are said to be coloured, still leaving the 
Europeans to number 95,093. Of the present po 
pulation of the colony, however, rather less than 
half are Europeans, but principally of Dutch e- 
The whole increase of numbers, since it 
has become a British colony, has been from 60,000 
to 220,000: and, among these, the disproportionate 
growth of Europeans, from 22,000 to upwards of 
100,000, has required, of necessity, the extended 
territory before named. This has been obtained 
by gradual but progressive enlargements, until the 
limits were fixed as now they exist. 

‘*Tts boundary (as shown in our map) is, at pre 
sent, a line running on the north-west, from the 
mouth of the Koussie or Sand River, south-east 
along the western coast to the River Zak, and 
thence to the north point of the Graff-Reinet dis- 
trict at the Karree-Berg. It then takes a»north- 
eastdirection until it meets the Zwart, or Black 
Gariep River, about thirty miles above the little 
town of Cradock, and passing along the banks of 
this until it meets the junction of the Wonderboom 
River, it again turns and descends southwards; 
then, crossing between the Zunreberg and Stom- 
berg mountains, it meets and runs along the banks 
of the Zwart or Black Kei River until it comest 
the little Winterberg mount. 
ward as far as Eland Post, near which it meets the 
Keiskamma River ; and, passing along its southem 
bank, it joins the sea on the east coast.” 

The Kaffir tribes, and their relations to the 

a large portion of the author’ 
ithout entering upon the his 
tory of the wars with this formidable rac, 
nor the disputed questions of policy w 
roved fertile sources of difficulty to 
the general conclusions of 
the author deserve consideration, as of ou 
well acquainted with the country :-— 

‘The boundaries for the Kaffir tribes are fixed 
at the ‘eastern bank of the Great Kei River, the 
best and the only secure one for the colony ; British 
Kaffraria is steadily advancing in civilization; 
colonists are yet loyal, energetic, and enterprising; 
and the local government of the country 1s V 
in a local parliament. Let this be but followed 
up and extended ; divide the colony, by giving 
each province its own local houses of assembly; 
increase the population of the eastern province by 
emigration ; oppose British industry 
dolence, by filling up, compactly, 
‘the Royal Reserve,’ in British Kaff 
these immigrants ; encourage the exten 
ation of a colonial militia and yeomanry 
and at the same time keep a sufficient body 
tish troops in British Kaffraria—the colony pay 
for them ; and then no more Kaffir wars wil © 
cur; then the colonists will rem 
merce will increase ; civilization wi 
blished, and, as a necessary consequ 








extend among the natives, and in its W 
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tianity will enter, and, it is reasonably to be ex- 
ted, take possession of their hearts. This is not 
the mere theory of invention, but it is the con- 
firmed con viction of our mind, after many years’ 
sojourn in South Africa, together with very close 
and silent observation of the working of society 
there, and the rights and requirements of all 
classes of its inhabitants. The abandonment of 
Kaffraria has also (we are aware) been largely and 
widely spoken of in England of late. It has been 
asserted that this may be effected without the least 
detriment to our retention of the old colony, and 
therein of Cape Town and Simon’s Town, as mili- 
tary and naval depéts. Nothing could be more 
fallacious than this supposition. Wherever the 
colonial boundary is, there the Kaffirs will be; 
their inherent love for plunder being too strong not 
to keep them always as close to the colonists’ cattle 
as they can be. If Simon’s Town was our only 
ion in Africa they would be located in Hot- 
tentot Holland mountains, and our colonists and 
settlers would one and all be sacrificed. Such in- 
justice to them should not be contemplated ; when 
by maintaining the present connexions, and work- 
ing out steadily the policy so well and so energe- 
tically re-established by the late Sir George Cath- 
cart, a permanent peace may, we sanguinely be- 
lieve, be secured. But, unless emigration into 
British Kaffraria and Victoria be at once adopted, 
no policy, troops, or any laws whatever, will pre- 
vent another renewed Kaffir inroad on the colony. 
The maintenance of troops on the frontier for some 
years yet is indispensably necessary ; nor can we 
but believe, from the salubrity of this climate, and 
other local resources, that this might most advan- 
tageously be made a large central and invalid depdt 
for regiments in India and the East, both cavalry 
and infantry. But letit ever be borne in mind, that 
indispensable as military men and cordons of mili- 
tary forts are (just such as have been lately erected) 
in Kaffraria, still the paramount requirement is 
an increased Ewropean population,” : 

The settlement, on the Kaffir frontiers, of 
the German legionaries enlisted for the 
Crimean war, a measure which has received 
the warm approval of Governor Sir George 
Grey and the Colonial legislature, will fulfil 
that portion of the author’s policy which 
suggests an increased European population 
on the outposts of the colony. the neces- 
sity for this increase, and for the establish- 
ment of regular forts in greater proximity, is 
further urged :— 

“We know of passes in the Amatola mountains, 
through which we have often walked and ridden, 
while hunting after the objects or beauties of na- 
ture, by which 5000 Kaffirs could be led back into 

fastnesses in one dark night ; while ten times 
the number of troops, now garrisoning the forts 
around, if there, could not prevent them. And 
this is no error in military tactics, or want of fore- 
sight: Far otherwise; the frontier lines of the co- 
lony never were better placed or organized than at 
the present ; we do not know that they could beso. 
But, say that forts are placed, not every forty, but 
évery ten miies, along the border ; those who have 
seen and lived ‘in the bush,’ know full well that 
still, with the greatest ease, Sandilli, Macomo, and 
Anta, with all their warriors at their backs, could 
soon, if they wished it, elude all discovery, and be 
entrenched in the Amatolas, before it was even 
— to be their intention to leave their present 

ons, 

“Hence, the only secure mode of preventing 

recurring inroads is by filling up unoccupied 
ground with industrious immigrants. These, by 
agriculture, felling wood, and other occupations, 
Would never want means of support, nay, even of 
affluence for themselves and their families, if they 
Were only once located there ; and their presence, 
on their own farms, would do more, as burgher 
nilitiamen, for the defence of the colony, than the 
Yast number of regular troops employed in the 
late war, 

“Together with this, the abolition of the illicit 
wale of gunpowder to the natives in the colony is 





most important. The present order for restricting 
its sale has done much towards stopping this ini- 
quitous practice ; but it has not done all, nor nearly 
so. On the contrary, we know one honourable up- 
right man, a merchant on the frontier, who seeing 
the likely means there were for evading this ordi- 
nance, and unable to detect or stop it, even al- 
though it was suspected, prohibited it altogether as 
an article of sale in his stores; thus proving the 
yet existing abuse of the ordinance. Hence, to 
effectually put an end to this fatal mal-practice, the 
sale of gunpowder should be a government mono- 
poly. It should be placed in the charge of ordi- 
nance officers, appointed specially for that purpose, 
who alone should be allowed to dispose of it ; and 
that only by Government permit, and with strict 
and searching personal and individual inquiries 
telative to those to whom they give it. A few 
strict, energetic, and decisive measures of this na- 
tare, adopted speedily, to confirm the present re- 
vived policy on the frontier of the Cape, would, it 
is most sanguinely and justly believed, place South 
Africa beyond the power of the savage; and, open- 
ing up her internal and extensive resources, would 
expand and develope her true and full capabilities 
for becoming one of the richest, if not the richest, 
of all the territories of our British Colonial Empire.” 

No one who has come in contact with the 
Keffirs, either in peace or war, but must have 
formed a high estimate of their character 
compared with other barbarous tribes. In 
ex form and strength they are a power- 

ul race, as many of our readers may have 

seen in the men who have, within the last 
few years, been exhibited as ethnological 
— in this country. Of their mental 
characteristics Mr. Fleming says :— 

**In intellect, ingenuity, and acuteness of ob- 
servation, the Kaffirs, both men and women, are 
surpassed by none ; whilst many of the traits of their 
character and dispositions are ennobling and win- 
ning. They have a peculiar sense and appreciation 
of justice, which is very remarkable. They receive 
anger and abuse unmurmuringly if they are in the 
wrong, or if they have justly given you cause to be 
angry with them. On the other hand, if they are 
accused falsely, and fault is found with them with- 
out sufficient reason, they then never forgive or 
forget what they consider an injury, but will resent 
and revenge it months and years afterwards. 

‘In disposition they are very liberal, generous, 
and hospitable. Asa proof of this assertion, we 
may simply enumerate an instance which came 
under the notice of the author. A Kaffir once 
came and begged some food, saying that he was 
*bania lambelie,’ i.e., very hungry. He was given 
a sixpenny loaf of brown bread, a gift which he 
received with great thankfulness, and, putting it 
under his blanket, went away. Anxious to see 
what he would do with it, he was watched ; when 
be was observed to go to a group of Kaffirs, who, 
close by, were awaiting his return, and sitting down 
amongst them, he divided the loaf with a knife 
into eight equal shares, sharing it with them ; the 
party consisting of four men, two women, a boy, 
and himself. On further inquiry it was satisfacto- 
rily ascertained that this poor fellow had partaken 
of no food himself for upwards of twenty-four hours. 
‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.’ From a Kaffir (if he has to give) no one 
ever solicits aid in vain. THospitable to a fault, 
they make the arrival of a stranger or guest the 
immediate excuse for feasting and dancing. One of 
the most elegant and refined usages amongst them 
is connected with their hospitality ; this is their 
custom of immediately presenting the guest on his 
arrival with an ox or goat, who, unable of course to 
use the whole himself, is obliged to solicit his hosts 
to share it with him, and thus the sentiment and 
compliment is elegantly implied that he, instead of 
being the recipient of hospitality, at once becomes 
the dispenser of the viands, and is transformed 
from guest to host. As during war these people 
are cruel, vindictive, and implacable foes, so in 
times of peace they are worthy objects of much 
admiration.” 











Many curious details are given by Mr. 
Fleming as to the Kaffir language, laws, 
superstitions, and traditions. The prevalence 
among them of patriarchal habits, of Mosaic 
names and customs, the rite of circumcision, 
and many religious and social usages, leads 
the author strongly to support the theory of 
their Ishmaelitish origin :— 

“ Their reverence for the chief, their riches in 
cattle, their pastoral habits of life, the purchase of 
the wife by dowry, the character of their orna- 
ments, armlets, anklets, frontlets, and the girdle 
(which latter they always tighten when prepuring 
to run), the faint traces of religion already named, 
and, added to these, their strict observance to the 
present day of the ‘feast of first fruits,’ their use 
of a ‘heap of stones’ piled in front of the door of 
their hut, when they are about to leave home for a 
time, and which is thus placed as a ‘pillar of wit- 
ness’ to their ‘inkose’ that they do not intend to 
desert him, but are only absenting themselves on 
an errand (resembling the Mizpah or Ebenezer of 
Genesis xxvii. 16—22; xxxi. 48—55; xxxv. 
7—14) ; all these combine to give them a place in 
patriarchal days amidst the Eastern nations of 
Scripture. The great chief of the Tambookies is 
‘ Moshesh’ (Moses), a name reverenced among them 
as very great. ‘ Dushani,’ the red chief, seems to 
have the Hebrew root Jy shani, scarlet or crim- 
son (Isaiah i. 18), and again the name of ‘ikoboka,’ 
or slave, will bear a Scriptural root and derivation. 
And when we find them still, from tradition, not only 
reverencing, but actually observing many of the 
rites of the Mosaic law, then this presumptive evi- 
dence strengthens into almost certainty as to their 
origin being from Ishmael.” 

All that is reported of the Kaffirs leaves a 
favourable impression of them as a nation, 
and causes us to hope that a firm but judi- 
cious policy will bring them into closer rela- 
tions with the British colonial empire. In 
India the once formidable Sikhs are already 
incorporated in the Company’s army, and add 
to the strength of the government. With 
equal capabilities, the Kaffirs might surely be 
turned to equally useful account, without 
attempting to overthrow the independence 
which they prize so dear, and for which they 
have fought so well. The Hottentot and 
Bushmen races are very inferior in physical 
and intellectual energy, though possessing 
qualities that render them serviceable to the 
colonists. The extended influence of Chris- 
tian civilization and education, of which Sir 
George Grey is a zealous and enlightened 
patron, will doubtless work a changes 
ere long in the condition of this country 
and of its inhabitants. 

The history of the colony of Natal, and of 
the Orange River settlement, now acknow- 
ledged as independent territory, has had an 
eventful and troublesome period, but there is 
every prospect of both of them having hence- 
forward a new and prosperous career. 

Mr. Fleming’s cunts chapter contains 
a narrative of Dr. Livingstone’s adventurous 
journey, from the confluence of the Leeba 
and Leeambye rivers northward, and then 
westward to Loando. These explorations, 
and the subsequent tidings received from 
Dr. Livingstone, are known to all who are 
interested in geographical discovery. Mr. 
Fleming gives a clear and concise popular 
account of the countries through which the 
journey towards the coast ~< 

A chapter on the natural history of South 
Africa is not intended for scientific natu- 
ralists so much as for ordinary observers. 
But on the more exciting branches of this 
subject, the adventures of Mr. Gordon Cum- 
ming, and other travellers and sportsmen, have 
already afforded ample popular information. 
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In acknowledging the receipt of the yolume, 
we previously took occasion to speak of the 
villanously bad woodcuts with which it is 
‘embellished.’ We hope that to local incom- 
perency also is due the bad spelling that dis- 

gures the book. Without referring to the 
proper names or scientific terms, we ought 
not to find such errors as ‘indispenszble 
(p. 46), and ‘the contemptable ignorance 
of the age’ (p. 15). 








Beaumarchais and his Times. By Louis de 
Loménie. Translated by Henry 8. Ed- 
wards. 4 vols. Addey and Co. 

[Second Notice.] 

In February, 1775, the Barber of Seville was 

first played. It had been composed three 

years before, but a variety of events hindered 
its earlier production. It was at first a comic 

opera destined for the Italian comedians, a 

mixed company between the Italian Theatre 

and the Opéra Comique of the present day, 

The Spanish music introduced into the play 

was arranged by Beaumarchais. Gudin re- 

eords that the play was absolutely rejected 
by the Italian actors, the chief of whom, 
airval, had been in early life a barber. 

However this may be, the author resolved to 

transform his rude opera into a comedy for the 

Théatre Frangais. Having obtained the 

sanction of the censor, it was to be brought 

out in 1773, when the quarrel with the Duke 
de Chaulnes caused the postponement. Then 
the celebrated Goézman lawsuit interposed. 

This temporary check proved of advantage to 

the author. The immense popularity of the 

memorials against Goézman made the French 
comedians clamorous for the play to be re- 
presented. At this point the authorities in- 
terfered, charging the author with initro- 
ducing references to the law suit in which he 
had been engaged, and _ bringing the authori- 
ties into contempt. Beaumarchais declared 
that no such passages existed, but the inter- 
dict was continued. Louis XV. meanwhile 
died, and changes took place in the adminis- 
tration. Leave was given to have the piece 
represented, but in the interval Beaumar- 
chais had introduced the topics which he had 
before been unjustly accused of inserting. 

Of these interpolations and alterations a full 

account is given by the editor, but we pass on 

to the first performance. The additions were 
not improvements, as events showed :— 

“It was in this form overlaid, exaggerated, and 
confused, that The Barber of Seville was presented 
for the first time to the public, February 23, 1775. 
The noise made by the Memorials against Goézman 
was still at its height. The obstacles which had 
stopped the production of his comedy for two years, 
had redoubled the public curiosity. Beaumarchais 
already possessed the secret of attracting the mul- 
titude with incredible force; and, at the first re- 
presentation there was an influx of spectators, 
which was only to be surpassed by that produced 
by The Marriage of Fig:ro. ‘Never,’ says Grimm, 
speaking of The Barber, ‘ never did a first repre- 
sentation attract more people.’ ‘It was impossible,’ 
says La Harpe in his turn, in the ‘ Correspondence,’ 
‘it was impossible to appear at a moment more 
marked by the popular favour, or to attract a 
greater concourse of persons.’ The effect produced 
on this numerous audience, was that of a very de- 
cided disappointment. People had expected a 
masterpiece ; ‘it is always very difficult,’ writes 
La Harpe, at this time, “to answer to a great ex- 
pectation. The piece appeared rather farcical. 


The length of the speeches was found wearisome, 
the bad jokes disgusting, the bad morals disgusting.’ 
La Harpe's first impression, when compared with 
the one produced by reading the manuscript of 





The Barber as it was first represented, seems cor- 
rectenough, Beaumarchais had counted too much 
on his popularity ; he had made too free a use in 
every way of his verve, and encumbered his piece 
with useless scenes and jokes, which were frequently 
coarse, and destroyed all its charms, giving to it 
sometimes all the character of a burlesque. The 
failure was complete.” 


Beaumarchais, noihing abashed or daunted, 
in the course of the next twenty-four hours 
remodelled the play, and the success on the 
second night was more remarkable than the 
failure on the first :— 

‘**T went yesterday,’ writes Madame du Deffant, 
‘to see Beaumarchais’ comedy, which was being 
represented for the second time : the first time it 
was hissed, yesterday it had an extravagant suc 
cess. It was exalted to the clouds and applauded 
beyond all bounds.’ We must confess that Madam2 
du Deffant adds: ‘ Nothing could be more ridicv- 
lous; the piece is detestable. This 
Beaumarchais, whose Memorials are so pleasing, ‘s 
deplorable in his piece of the The Barber of 
Seville.’” ‘ 

Madame du Deffant, besides being almost 
blind, was so weighed down with ennui, that 
her judgment was of little consideration. The 
public voice prevailed, and the Barber drew 
crowds till the close of the winter season. 

de Loménie, in commenting on the 
comedy, admits that the main points of the 
plot are old, and cites plays to which the 
author was probably indebted, especially 
Sedaine’s opéra comique, On ne s’avise 
jamais de tout. But he justly adds :— 


‘*Tf in effect there is some vague sim'‘litude 
between Sedaine’s opera and The Barber, one 
thing which is not in Sedaine, and which is found 
nowhere before The Barber, is the principal person- 
age of the piece, Figaro, the stage-valet, who 
stands out from the midst of all other stage- 
valets, and who is certainly Beaumarchais’ exclu- 
sive property and creation. Whatever may be 
said of this character, he has acquired in the his- 
tory of art the position of type, like Panurge, 
Falstaff, Don Juan, Gil Blas, and has taken rank 
among these imperishable characters. When he 
has appeared in his full development, after the 
Folle journée, we shall have occasion to study him 
rather more thoroughly ; but it is not only Figaro 
wko is original in The Barber. Bartholo, as La 
Harpe very justly remarks, is not a conventional 
guardian, like other stage-guardians. Although 
made a dupe, he is far from being a fool; he is 
very cunning on the contrary, and it requires 
much skill to deceive him. Hence there is a 
rivalry in the way of precautions and invec- 
tives between him, Rosina, Almaviva, and Figaro, 
which clash, fall to nothing, are renewed, and 
carrried on with an ardour that increaaes from 
scene to scene until the dénodement.” 

During the first thirty representations of 
the Barber of Seville, Beaumarchais lived on 
the best terms with the actors of the Comédie 
Francaise. But after this a serious quarrel 
arose. There was an oid rule in the theatre, 
that if the attendance on two successive 
nights fell below a rated sum, the piece be- 
came the property of the actors. Beaumar- 
chais thought the actors were trying to make 
the piece partially fail in order to its confis- 
cation. Long and vehement were the dis- 
putes that ensued, now worthy of remem- 
brance only because they led to the abolition 
of the absurd code of rules by which the 
Théatre Francais was long regulated, and 
because the stand made by Beaumarchais 
caused the institution of the Dramatic 
Authors’ Society, which still flourishes in 
great prosperity. 

After the turmoil of this dramatic contro- 
versy was over, Beaumarchais next appears 
on the more exalted stage of the world’s 








polities. This is a part of his history of which 
comparatively little has been hitherto known, 
Tn the ‘ Souvenirs’ of the Duke de Lévig,j 
treating of the rupture between England ang 
France, in reference to the United Sta 
under the Maurepas ministry, in 1778, itis 
stated that “ Beaumarchais, more famous in 
literature than in politics, had rather a large 
share in the war of Independence.” Hoy 
large was that share none knew till the disco. 
very and publication of the papers in these 
memoirs. It is too long a story to enter 
upon here, and we must refer to the work 
itself for the elaborate statement of the ger. 
vices rendered by Beaumarchais to the inguy. 
gents in America, and the personal embarrass. 
ments into which his part in the business led 
him. Until war was formally declared with 
England, the aid given by France to the in. 
surgent colonies had to be disguised under 
the form of commerce, and Beaumarchais wag 
the manager of the affair. That he was 
sincerely zealous in the cause, apart from 
considerations of profit, his whole conduct 
showed, and his biographer has some amu. 
ing remarks on the mixture of the patriotic 
and mercantile spirit in his dealings with the 
Americans. Beaumarchais assumed the name 
of Hortalez and Co., sending out amidst hig 
cargoes, arms and ammunition, with the ¢éx- 
pectation of getting tobacco and other colo. 
nial products :— 

“Only imagine serious Yankees, who had 
nearly all been traders before becoming soldiers, 
receiving masses of cargoes, which were frequently 
embarked by stealth during the night, and the 
invoices of which consequently presented some 
irregularities,—and allthis without any other 
letters of advice than the rather bombastic mis 
sives signed with the romantic name of Roderigue 
Hortalez & Co., in which Beaumarchais mixed up 
protestations of enthusiasm, offers of unlimited 
service, and political advice, with applications for 
tobacco, indigo, or salt-fish, and which ended with 
tirades, of which we may take the following as 
an example : 

««* Gentlemen, consider my house as the head 
of all operations useful to your cause in Europe; 
and myself as the most zealous partisan of your 
nation, the soul of your successes, and a man most 
profoundly filled with the respectful esteem with 
which ‘* ‘JT have the honour to be, &., 

“ “RopeRicuE Horratez & Co.’ 

“The calculating disposition of the Yankees 
naturally inclined them to think that so ardent 
and fantastic a being, if, after all, such a being 
really existed, was playing a commercial comedy, 
agreed upon between the French government and 
himself, and that they might in all security of con 
seience make use of his supplies, read his amplif- 
cations, and dispense with sending him tobaceo. 
Beaumarchais, however, was in a cruel ‘position. 
Relying upon the execution of the engagement 
made by the agent of the Congress, he had set up 
his undertaking on an immense scale: he had 
freighted ships, made contracts with shipowners, 
entered into partnership with merchants, and given 
considerable orders, In September, 1777, he had 
sent to the Congress cargoes to the amount of five 
millions, without even receiving an answer to 
letters sent with them.” 


One episode in this American career waa 
the source of just pride to Beaumarchals 
He had as many as forty vessels at one time 
in the concern, some of them heavily armed, 
and able to hold their own on the seas. it 
the action off the Island of Grenada, in 1779, 
when the fleet of the Comte d’Estaing beat 
off the English admiral Biron, a frigate 
longing to Beaumarchais, the ‘ Fier Rode- 
rigue, took a conspicuous part in the fight, 
and the surviving officers were decorated along 
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with those of the royal navy. The end, 
however, of the American affairs of Beaumar- 
chais was not satisfactory. The American 
government “ repudiated” most of the debts 
contracted with the French financier, and it 
was not till the year 1835 that the claims 
were settled by a compromise :— 

“For thirty-six years the family of the author 
of The Barber cf Seville claimed at least the 
2,280,000 francs which were allowed in the report 
of Mr. Hamilton in 1793; they had the choice 
given them in 1835, between 800,000 francs or 
nothing ; they preferred 800,000 francs, and this 
long and difficult suit between Beaumarchais and 
the United States was at length terminated, as so 
many suits are terminated, by a very unsatisfac- 
tory reckoning.” 

Leaving these American troubles, and 
sad over also the perplexities into which 

aumarchais fell with the French govern 
ment, on account of his contracting to 
supply 60.000 guns to the ,army of the 
Republic in the first revolutionary war, we 
return to another of the great literary events 
of his life, the production of the Marriage of 
Figaro :— 

“The description of the first performance of The 
Marriage of Figaro is in every history of the 
period. It is one of the best known souvenirs of the 
eighteenth century. All Paris rashed, even in the 
morning, to the doors of the Théatre Frangais ; 
ladies of the highest rank dined in the actresses’ 
rooms in order to be sure of places. ‘ Cordons 
bleus,’ says Bachaumont, ‘ mixed up in the crowd, 
and elbowing with Savoyards; the guard dispersed, 
the doors knocked in, the iron gates broken by the 
efforts of the assailants.’ ‘Three persons suf- 
focated,’ says La Harpe; ‘one more,’ he adds 
maliciously, ‘than for Seudéry.’ On the stage, 
after the curtain was raised, was seen perhaps the 
most splendid assemblage of talent which was ever 
contained within the walls of the ThéAtre Frangais, 
all employed in promoting the success of a comedy 
which sparkled with wit, and carried the audience 
along by its dramatic movement and audacity, 
which, if it shocked or startled some of the private 
Hoge enchanted, excited, and inflamed an electri- 


pit. 

“Such is the picture which is to be found every- 
where, and which, therefore, it is not necessary for 
us to dwell upon. We will only add one thing 
mote, which will, perhaps, complete it—namely, 
that Beaumarchais was in all this tumult, in a loge 
grillée, between two abbés, with whom he had 
been having a jovial dinner, and whose presence 

d seemed indispensable to him, in order that they 
might administer to him, he said, ‘ des secowrs trés- 
spirituels, _In case of death. We think this detail 
was wanting to complete the description of the 
first performance of The Marriage of Figaro.” 

it was after long delay, and against many 

indrances, that leave was gained for the 
Production of this play. After the censors 
ee the potes had been gained, and the 
avour of the court and the authorities 

Opitiated, the King remained implacable. 
ae Comte d’Artois was his zealous 

end, and at length got permission to 

ave one performance before a_ select 
audience at Gennevilliers :— 


é s . 
wa 1s evident, in fact, to any one who reflects a 
tle, that from the day when Louis XVI. per- 
Tan the Queen, the Count of Artois, M. de 
audreuil, and Madame de Polignac, to have the 
Tepreseatation at Gennevilliers, he had put himself 
M a position in which he was unable to offer re- 
oo much longer to public curiosity, now car- 
rr - its height by this very representation of 
Hom every one was speaking, and which was 
ully kept up as a subject of conversation by 
caumarchais, Those who reproach Louis XVI. 
having allowed The Marriage of Figaro to 
it8 way to the stage, forget that under the 


like a herd; and that, if its influence sometimes 
disappeared in important affairs, it often showed 
itself in secondary or frivolous questions, with an 
energy which it would have been dangerous to re- 
sist. The speech attributed to Louis XVI.: ‘You 
will see that Beaumarchais will have more influ- 
ence than the keeper of the seals,’ proves, if it was 
ever uttered, that the prince had a correct notion 
of his own position. Meanwhile everything was 
contributing to increase the brilliancy of Beau- 
marchais’ triumph. As the King could not make 
up his mind to allow the performance of a piece 
which he considered dangerous and immoral, he 
tried to delay it as much as possible, and resisted 
seven months longer.” 


Of the play itself it would be out of place 
now to speak. M. de Loménie devotes seve- 
ral chapters to its history, with ingenious and 
discriminating criticisms on the style and 
matter of the comedy :— 

“The Marriage of Figaro offers food for all 
tastes ; there is philosophical analysis even in those 
parts in which, as Sedaine says, in a letter to 
Beaumarchais, philosophy assumes the garb of 
Polichinelle ; there are traits of character which 
are well conceived, and brilliantly expressed; stage 
effects, which are very interesting and very cleverly 
introduced ; with a dialogue, which is sometimes 
rather unpolished or pretentious, but often attrac- 
tive even to those most difficult to please, from the 
vivacity with which the two interlocutors exchange 
the shuttlecock of repartee without once letting it 
fall to the ground. On the whole, we find a move- 
ment and vivacity borrowed from the Spanish 
comedy, which makes us overlook even improba- 
bilities. Finally, there are certain portions exhi- 
biting coarse humour and caricature, which are not 
the least successful. Beaumarchais did not under- 
stand the disdain of those delicate authors who are 
above employing certain means—all seemed good 
to him ; he looked upon the assembled public as a 
great child, which was only anxious to laugh, and 
he was not far wrong. For the seventy years 
during which the Marriage of Figaro -has been 
played, the tirade on Goddam has never failed to 
amuse the pit; the stuttering of Brid’oison, the 
manner in which the officer of the court cries, 
‘Messieurs, silence!’ in the trial scene, the pic- 
turesque and grotesque language of the drunkard 
Antonio, also contribute largely to the general 
effect.” 


M. de Loménie’s criticisms are entirely 
made from a French point of view. In Eng- 
land there is more syynpathy with the sterner 
judgment of Geoffroy, who, in 1802, thus 
summed up his opinion of the piece :— 

‘Now that there are no more princes nor power- 
ful nobles, nor a Maupeou parliament; now, when 
we criticise Figaro as if with the experience of ten 
centuries, it is hothing but a villanous rhapsody—a 
hash up of equivoques, grotesque conceits, puns, and 
quibbles. This debauch of wit, this wild style, still 
excite from time to time the laugh one gives to a 
farce; but after laughing at them, we despise 
them.” 

In the conception of those characters 
which are common to the Barber and to 
Figaro, the genius and art of Beaumarchais 
will ever be admired. But the details of the 
dramas will not bear severe criticism, and 
much of the world-wide reputation of the 
author is due not to the dramatic, but the 
operatic form of the familiar scenes. It is not 
of Beaumarchais but of Mozart and Rossini 
that we think, when the names of Figaro and 
the Barber of Seville are mentioned. 

There were other dramatic triumphs of the 


altered to suit the often changing régime of 
France. As it is not likely to be again resus- 
citated, its history, as narrated by M. de Lo- 
ménie, is interesting only as relating to the 
dramatic career of the author. The Guilty 
Mother is a play open to criticism, and La 
Harpe has denounced it in no measured terms, 
yet it keeps its place on the French stage. 
M. de Loménie produces two of the numerous 
letters found among the author’s correspon- 
dence about this drama. The one is to the 
widow of the last of the Stuarts, the friend of 
Alfieri, the Countess of Albany, who, when in 
Paris in 1791, had asked Beaumarchais to 
have a reading at her house :— 

“© Paris, February 5, 1791. 
‘* ¢ Madame la Comtesse,—Since you absolately 
wish to hear my very severe work, I cannot ob 
ject to it; but attend to one observation—when 
1 wish for laughter, I must have shouts; when I 
wish for crying, I must have sobs ; I know nothirig 
between but wearisomeness. 
“ * Admit, then, whom you will to the reading 
of Tuesday, but keep away those worn-out hearts, 
those withered minds, who look with contempt 
upon those emotions that we find so delicious. 
Those persons are only fit to speak of revolutions. 
Have some feeling women, men to whom the heart 
is not a chimera, and then we can have a full flow 
of tears. I promise you this melancholy pleasure, 
and am, with respect, Madame la Comtesse, 

«« « BEAUMARCHAIS.’ 

“The second note is from Grétry, then an old 
man, who appears to have a desire to set La Mere 
Coupable to music. 

“¢T dream only of La Mére Coupable,’ he 
writes to Beaumarchais. ‘I have remarked that 
music is never so well introduced, or has so good 
an effect, as when it occurs rarely. Will you let 
me choose twelve places in which you can versify 
your prose ? “That will'be enough. I will answer 
for it, people will one day speak of the anger of 
Almaviva as they now speak of the anger of 
Achilles. If you give the piece to the Italian 
Company, it may have fifty successive representa- 
tions ; if you add to it twelve or fifteen pieces of 
music in different styles, it ought to have a hun- 
dred, and I shall have composed music upon a 
masterpiece worthy of old Grétry.’” 

Many other remarkable espisodes in the 
eventful life of Beaumarchais want of space 
compels us to pass with mere mention—such 
as his undertaking to publish and circulate 
the collected editions of Voltaire’s works, in 
72, vols. Svo, and 92 vols. duodecimo; his 
various secret missions to London, one of them 
for the purpose of buying up the Life of Ma- 
dame Barry, and making terms with the 
writer; his adventures with the mysterious 
Chevalier d’Eon; his building the magnifi- 
cent house near the Bastille, the site of whieh 
is still known as the Boulevard Beaumarchais; 
the troubles that befel him during the stormy 
times of the Revolution; the proserip- 
tion during the Reign of Terror; the return 
to Paris in 1796, after a three years’ exile; 
—these and other matters are related in the 
memoirs, with explanatory narrative by the 
editor. One curious letter we quote, from 
the celebrated Santerre, containing an honour- 
able tribute to the character of Citizen Beau- 
marchais. The testimony is not weakened 
by the style and orthography of the brewer 
patriot :— 

“Citoien,—Je regois votre lettre et vos imprimés. 
Je n’ai jamais ajouté foy aux calomnies sur votre 





versatile author. especially The Guilty Mother, 
and the allegorical mystery, Tarave, both pro- 
duced in the days of the Republic. Yarare 
caused no little excitement in its day, and it 
was reproduced at various eras, even after the 





ancient royalty the public was not absolutely driven 


Restoration, the political allusions being 





voyage de Londre; je n’y ai vu qu'une démarche 
| util & la république. Je ne vous ai connu que 
; voulant faire le bien des pauvres. Je pense que 
| -vous n’avez pas & craindre le pillage ni le poignard ; 
cependant, malgré que la vérité ne soit qu'une il 
est nécessaire d'éclairer ceux que nous croyons 
| trompé. 
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*¢ Une affiche au peuple ferait, je pense, bien. 

“ Le citoyen Célerier fut celui qui me remit yos 
premiers imprimés que j’ai distribué. 

“« SANTERRE, Commandant- Général. 

“Ce 23 Mars, 1793, I’An 2.” 

The business referred to in Santerre’s 
letter was the purchase of 60,000 guns in 
Holland for the Republic, which Beaumar- 
chais had undertaken, but which he failed to 
accomplish through the necessary funds not 
having been supplied to him. This affair 
caused him endless trouble, and was taken 
advantage of by his enemies. The few years 
that he spent in Paris after his return from 
exile were embittered by troubles connected 
with these unfortunate guns, which found 
their way ultimately to the English arsenals, 
and were only partially accounted for in the 
compensation made for their forcible removal 
from Holland. Old lawsuits, both about 
French and American affairs, also occupied 
Beaumarchais till his death, in May, 1799. 
The faults of Beaumarchais are patent.to all, 
and have been abundantly published. 

Let us conclude this notice with an honour- 
able record of his kind and generous disposi- 
tion. Gudin, his friend and executor, asserts 
that the inventory made after his death pre- 
sented, independently of sums given without 
any traces of them remaining, more than 
900,000 francs of acknowledgment for sums 
lent to unfortunate men of all classes, artisans, 
artisis, men of letters, and men of rank, with 
a complete absence of security for repayment. 








The Camp and the Cutter. By Edwin Galt. 
T. Hodgson. 

Every additional narrative of Crimean ad- 
“ventures seems to add to our. sense of the 
terror and magnitude ofthe late War. Mr. 
Galt made a yachting excursion to the field 
of battle soon after the capture of Sebastopol, 
while the Russians were yet firing away upon 
their doomed city from the northern forts, and 
his description of what he saw and shrewdly 
noted, rough and rattling though it be, is full 
of graphic interest. The incidents recounted 
in the author’s letters, of his journey between 
Dover and Malta, where he joined his cutter, 
are merely those of elias Reuapie travel, 
and might as well have been omitted; but 
after his entry into Balaklava, when he gets 
hutted with his friend, Lieut. Linton, and is 
writing with a ‘Times’ supplement for a 
table-cloth, before a fire glowing with timber 
newly ripped-up from the floor of a Sebas. 
topol drawing-room, his ardour kindles, and 
we have a series of very animated sketches. 
One of his first visits was to the fatal scene of 
our repulse, but the dread interior of the 
Redan has been described enough already. 
Let us follow the traveller in his ride towards 
Sebastopol :— 

‘We turned a little to our left, and entered 
the Quarantine Cemetery situated in the valley. 
It is of great size, perhaps a mile round, inclosed 
by a dwarf wall. There are marble tombs and 
monuments, and numerous less pretending 
symbols of the dead, represented by wooden 
crosses placed at the head of the grave, some at 
right angles, some diagonally; but, oh! what 
desecration! every tablet and tomb shattered, 
crosses knocked down, the prints of rifle balls 
upon the monuments, and broken marble scattered 
about the ground. The spot had been a great 
battle-field before the French wrested it from the 
Russians ; and from, behind many a tomb and 
grave had the riflemen kept up their fusillade, A 
large church, with a green dome, stood at one end ; 
it was almost roofless, and the frescoes, of saints 
and virgins, upon the walls, were hopelessly defaced. 


A large fire of faggots was blazing up on the altar, 

round which a dozen French soldiers were clustered, 
smoking and laughing. TI entered into conversa- 
tion with them upon the frightful destruction, and 
one intelligent corporal explained to me the man- 
ner in which they had advanced upon the ceme- 
tery ; in conclusion, he pointed to the thousand 
shot holes in the church, smiled, shrugged his 
shoulders, and exclaimed, ‘Tel est la guerre !’ 

“One solitary tomb bore an English inscrip- 
tion, ‘Sacred to the Memory of Eliza Upton and 
her two infant children ;’ the polished marble 
monument that had surmounted it lay rent and 
splintered within the railings. Regarding the 
spot with deep interest, we stooped, and picked 
up two pieces of the marble as mementos. Perhaps 
it was sacrilege, but the tomb was irretrievably 
destroyed. Eliza Upton was the daughter-in-law 
of the engineer of the docks of Sebastopol. 

‘* We rode from this place up to the Quarantine 
Battery, and thoroughly inspected its interior. 
The French were busy repairing the embrasures, 
and mounting heavy guns in the direction of the 
north side. Fort Constantine was directly opposite 
to this, and distant about 1500 yards, The day 
was very fine, the atmosphere crisp and clear, and 
the view from this elevated battery was magni- 
ficent. The Russians at the head of the harbour 
were cannonading the forts upon Mount Sapoune, 
and at intervals directing their shells towards the 
Karabelnaia suburb, evidently desirous to disturb 
our Sappers and Miners in their work of sinking 
shafts. 

“I had been watching Fort Constantine for 
some time, as it stood out upon the tongue of land 
distinct and defined; I counted its embrasures, 
and could almost believe that I saw the faces of 
men moving about within them—presently a white 
puff of smoke escaped, then the report and hissing 
flight of the shell coming nearer and nearer, and at 
length bursting just over our heads. The water 


harbour so still and perfect, that it looked more 
like mimic warfare than its stern realities, and I 
felt an irresistible desire to stand with the French 
soldiers there and watch the Russian practice, and 
be shot at. L——, who was separated from me, 
surveying, took no notice of it, but when he had 
finished, and I called his attention to their repeated 
fire, he answered, ‘Oh, yes, but they ‘have not a 
good range of this fort yet, for their shells gene- 
rally go half a mile beyond it.’ 

** As we passed out, he showed me the craters 
formed by the shells bursting in the ground. They 
take the form of a round hole, as if some animal 
had scraped up the earth, a yard in depth, and 
double that in diameter. The shell falls upon the 
earth with a force of eighty tons. As we were 
then within the range of these shells, directed 
towards the Quarantine Battery, I very coura- 
geously suggested to him the propriety of discon- 
tinuing our visit, and getting out of this range ; 
although I was under fire at Bomarsund on 
several occasions, yet the appearance of a hundred 
craters around one, and most of them evidently of 
recent formation, was not calculated to inspire a 
man with ideas of perfect personal safety; and 
then again, if as an amateur you get hit by a 
shot, you are considered a great fool for your pains ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the soldier, who is paid 
for this duty, would die a hero. 

‘‘We mounted our ponies, rode round the shores 
of the Quarantine Bay, where very thick ice had 
accumulated, saw some large walls, being the ruins 
of an old town, and then passed up to the heights 
above Strelitzka Bay, where a body of Sappers 
were taking observations. One solitary French 
line-of- battle ship remained at anchor in Strelitzka 
Bay. We partly retraced our steps, and passed 
through the third and fourth French parallel to 
the great central bastion, with its amazing strength 
of deep ditch and escarpment. From the eastern 
face of this bastion there was a splendid view of 
the environs of Sebastopol. We inspected the 
position where the French were repulsed on the 





7th September ; and, turning our ponies, rounded 
t the hill just over Sebastopol. 





was so calm and blue, and the. picture. ofiithe? 


“The deserted city lay before us, calm and begy. 
tiful, even in its desolation ; its vineyards trodden 
down, its mansions roofless, its streets a mags 
confused ruins, and its public buildings half demo. 
lished, bespoke the rough treatment it had met with 
from both friend and foe. We wandered through its 
suburbs and its streets—all was destruction,—how 
can I paint the picture? I will not attempt it: 
but when I tell you that in addition to the effect 
of our bombardment, in addition to the devastations 
and explosions caused by the Russians themselyeg 
previous to their retreat, the allied soldiers ay 
permitted to roam over it unmolested in search of 
firewood, to unroof the buildings, to rip up the 
floors of the palaces and hovels, to remove the 
window frames, to carry away, in fact, everythi 
that is capable of being turned to use in the camp, 
and everything that possesses the slightest power 
of combustion (for the fire is the soldier's greatest 
luxury and comfort), you will thus be enabled to 
judge what a wreck and a ruin the place is,” 


A picturesque gallop among the mountains 
beyond Kamara is described with lively 
interest :— 


“ Our road lay through the Sardinian encamp- 
ment. Our allies are celebrated out here for the 
fine organization of their army. It is acknowledged 
to be perfect in every respect, and even in the 
building of their huts we had evidence of it. The 
wooden huts are admirably made, and with a little 
pretension to ornament, but in order to make them 
watertight, they spare no expense in pitching the 
openings and crevices, and I regret to say, that in 
this particular our huts will bear no comparison 
with them ; for one sees so very little pitch or tar 
upon the latter, that you might fancy such a pre- 
servative had never been heard of in England 
Regularity in the size and position of the huts is 
another great feature, and when observed from an 
eminence, the model little camp is much to be 
tadmited. The village of Kamara is near—its Greek 
church stands on a hill. It was only in the springof 
last year that we got possession of this village, When 
Liprandi’s army retired, they destroyed everything 
but the church, and in that was found a large 
quantity of copper coins (copecks), left there as 
offerings by the peasants, for the speedy extermi- 
nation of ‘ the barbarians.’ 

‘« Passing through a little opening in the moun 
tain, looking down a deep and rugged ravine, and 
ata great distance through its vista catching a 
view of the Tchernaya River and the snow-topped 
peaks of Baidar, upon a ledge of rocks immediately 
under our feet are observed some white tents. 
Picture the romantic chivalry of the scene, when 
the sun beams brightly out, and glitters upon the 
bayonets, waving plumes, tartans, and kilts of 
1500 of the Highland Brigade, drawn up for in- 
spection. As we descend towards them, the bag- 
pipes strike up and resound through mountain and 
glen, and one becomes positively inspired with 4 
touch of military ardour when he sees so much 
romance in war. How happy must the genuine 


s|.Caledonian soldier have felt, encamped there in 


the midst of his own native Highland scenery! 
“To get something to eat, it was necessary to 
penetrate another mile into the mountains, and we 
found the —— Regiment located in a spot 0 
similar wildness and solitude. Approaching 4 
tent, we heard some one bawling out from the 
inside, ‘Come in, old fellow!’ In obedience to 
the summons, we dismounted, opened the tent 
canvas, and there, upon his hands and knees m 
the mud, with only a flannel shirt and a pair 
trousers on, was observed one of England's well 
bred and chivalrous youths, fiercely blowing at bis 
fire, upon some expiring embers! I wish I could 
remember the exact distribution of the furniture 
and appliances of that tent: I can remember that 
a hole was dug three feet deep, and the canvas 
stretched over this; that the wall of it, therefore, 
was nothing but damp earth, with the loose stones 
and pebbles working out ; that the ledge upon the 
top of this, formed by the canvas stretching two 
feet over the hole, made a circular shelf all 
the apartment, upon which soppy shelf were placed 
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books, hair-brushes, curry-combs, candles, logs of | the builders had totally departed from the five 


wood, bottles of wine, a hatchet, a dressing case, 
lucifer-matches, sardines, a candle in a broken 
bottle, tin drinking cups, a sword and cap, a knife 
and fork, a loaf of bread, a bridle and saddle, and 
twenty other necessaries that I cannot now re- 
member. The tent was supported by a stiff bough 
ofa tree in the centre, in preference to the folding 
tent poles, and a little table was built round this 
bough ; an iron bedstead was sunk three or four 
inches in the mud, and opposite to it were four 
boxes piled up together. One rickety packing- 
case made the only seat besides the bedstead, but 
there was a portion of a trunk of a tree, which 
could, if necessary, be converted to that purpose ; 
the fireplace was made of large stones roughly 
built up in mud, at the top the hole to form 
the chimney was made to recede, in order to get a 
good draught, and the chimney pot consisted of 
two or three preserved meat tins, one upon the 
other, cemented together by means of mud ; on the 
whole I am bound to confess it presented a:very 
damp and clammy appearance—so much so that I 
that stilts would be admirable things 
to walk about upon, especially when dressing in 
the morning, and desirous of keeping one’s eet 
outof the mud. The tent, on the outside, was 
piled round with drifted snow, which gave ‘the 
advantage of shelter against the cold wind blowing. 
Bread and cheese, marmalade, sardines, sherry, 
and porter, and a reviving fire, revived our warmth 
in proportion, and just before dusk we departed. 
We were most hospitably pressed to remain the 
whole night, and assured that we could have a 
capital bed each, as some fresh trusses of hay had 
arrived the day before! We were obliged with much 
regret to decline the kind offer to dine and sleep, 
more especially as the thermometer was rapidly 
falling, and a bitterly cold ride was in prospective. 
“Returning by a mountain path, we passed out 
of the gorge, and soon reached the Woronzoff Road, 
galloped along between deceptive watch fires, and 
with the accompaniment every minute of the heavy 
boom of the guns from Sebastopol. The Russians 
are continually firing from the north side, and their 
outposts are ever watching. When standing on 
the Bridge of Tractir, in the morning, we could 
distinctly see the Russian Cossacks move about 
the hillocks two miles distant from us. Their 
batteries are much nearer, and frequently shell the 
bridge and the French picquets on it. Wearrived 
home late for dinner, and, making up a blazing 
fire, heartily relished the meal.” 


Christmas in the Crimea awakened many 
leasant thoughts of home, and was cele- 
rated in as Sovees and genial a manner as 
circumstances permitted :— 


“I turned out at eight; there had been some 
mow, anda very hard frost at night, but after break- 
fast the sun broke forth brilliantly, and I walked 
tochurch, which was held on the parade ground of 
the Third Division. The drums were inverted upon 
the snow for a reading desk ; six regiments formed 
square, the standards of each regiment being 
held slightly in advance ; the clergyman in thick 
mow-boots, with his surplice, and his head bared, 
impressively read the prayers; the soldiers stood 
round with their heads covered ; the service lasted 
forty-six minutes ; there was a great deal of shiver- 
ing before it was finished, and scarcely had the 
Prayer Book been closed, when the sharp voice of 
the commanding officer formed each regiment five 
deep, and they rapidly moved off the ground in 

ble-quick step, and by ten o'clock they had 
reached their huts. The hoarse sound of the guns 
id mortars of the Russians broke in every minute 
ng the service in sad contrast to the peaceful 
teachings of our beautiful Liturgy. * Ss - 
Now pray transfer yourself for a moment to a 

ed field in England, when the half-melted 

ow lies liquid upon the ground ; walk out in the 
bon from a wooden building and tread this ground 
balfa mile until you reach some heterogeneous 
Stone forming a regimental encampment. 
huts, mud huts, wooden huts, tents, mar- 

in the ground, in fact, a place where 











recognised rules of architecture. The place was 
intersected by deep ditches for draining purposes, 
and at length we approached a habitation ; three 
feet of a sloping roof alone projected from the 
ground, and, descending by four steps cut in the 
earth, we opened a door, and walked into smoke 
and darkness. ‘ Halloa, M——, where are you?’ 
cried L——. Nobody answered. ‘Oh, the fellow 
I expect has gone back another six miles’ ride after 
his pudding.’ We called out and made all sorts 
of noises, and at length heard a response through an 
aperture in the mud wall from the servant, inform- 
ing us that his master had just lit the fire and gone 
out, and that dinner would be ready in a quarter of 
an hour. We crept near the hearth, but could not see 
each other. After a few minutes in came M—, 
anathematising both his servant and fire for going 
out. But the candles were soon lit, and the fire was 
made to burn brightly ; the table-cloth of spotless 
white was spread, and the visitors began to drop 
in one by one; and an air of cheerfulness soon per- 
vaded the place. The smoke was driven out of 
the door, and when the party of six had assembled, 
I had an opportunity of surveying the establish- 
ment. The floor of the hut was about five feet 
under ground, the walls were formed of cracked 
mud and mortar. Powder cases were built in for 
cupboards, two or three rafters stretched across, 
upon which saddles and uniforms were hanging. 
Holes were cut in the sides, to place all the neces- 
sary utensils for breakfast and dinner upon. A 
small cask of wine and one of whisky was fixed in 
the corner, and an iron bedstead formed an admi- 
rable seat for one side of the dinner-table. On the 
other, two empty wine cases were ranged, while 
the stools of the apartment were for the President, 
and the Vice. In the fireplace was a fire-brick 
marked ‘ Ramsey,’ taken out of Sebastopol. The 
beams above our heads also had fire-wood resting 
upon them, brought from the same place. The 
dinner was served through the little aperture I 
have before named—a goose, a leg of mutton, and 
soups, but unfortunately the first were only cooked 
through about an inch, and a frying-pan was there- 
fore called into requisition, with which Dr. J—— 
adroitly manipulated. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding this drawback, we enjoyed a 
capital Christmas dinner ; our sherry decanter was 
a quart tin mug, from which our glasses were filled, 
and out of genuine marmalade pots we drank 
champagne to each other; but alas, the dénodement, 
the Christmas pudding, was not forthcoming! 
that mulatto lady, Mrs. Seacole, had sent it by 
mistake to a major of the same name as our worthy 
host, as I have previously mentioned. A 
rolly-polly, or blanket-pudding, made of jam, was 
a famous substitute, and a real desert following, 
was the climax to a most hospitable entertainment. 
After dinner we made up a rousing fire ; we pro- 
posed the health of the Queen, the army, and the 
navy ; we proposed the health of each other, and a 
bumper to ‘absent friends.’ How many stories 
were told, and how many glasses of whisky punch 
were imbibed, it is not for me to relate. It will be 
enough to add that at one o'clock we all separated, 
and although the night was clear, and the moon 
shone out bright and lustrous as day, one of our 
friends would persist in lighting his lantern, and as 
his royte lay for a short distance in our direction, 
he carefully kept his lantern the whole time 
near the ground to guide him across ruts and 
ditches, and embankments, that were apparent to 
others fifty yards off by the light of the moon 
alone. 

‘This is an unvarnished account of my Christ- 
mas-day in the Crimea; the Russian guns kept 
up their incessant booming, and the missiles that 
sent death and destruction to so many brave fel- 
lows, lay scattered about not far distant, for we 
were encamped at the very entrance to the valley 
of death.” 


The French were more companionable and 
lively in their habits, and their amusements 
artook more of the refinements of home. 
Near the head quarters of General Pelissier a 








wooden village had been constructed, with 
the appropriate name of Cannonville. Here 
a restaurant on a grand scale had been esta- 
blished, and the proprietress, Madame Gal- 
lien, commemorated her Christmas by an 
elegant soirée dansante, enlivened with the 
music of a splendid Hussar band, and at 
which nine ladies were present. Mr. Galt was 
favoured with the following invitation :— 

re Onft de Ofer 

“Dai Uhonneur de vous prier dassister &@ un bal, 
donné par moi dans cette soirée, Janvier 22, 1856. 
‘* Soyez asswré, monsieur, de ma consideration distinguée, 
“Mex. Gatien.” 
* s * * * 

“It was now time to prepare for the ball. I 
will not dwell upon the style of the dresses we 
appeared in. Some wore their uniform. I bor- 
rowed an uniform cap; the servant mopped the 
mud from my boots, and the rain having almost 
entirely ceased, half a dozen of us on horseback 
splashed across a mile of ground that partook of 
the mixed nature of a ploughed field, 2 swampy 
marsh, and an Irish bog. : 

“The village of Cannonville was soon reached ; 
the French attendants took our horses as we dex- 
terously managed to spring from the saddle into 
the open doorway of the ball-room, to escape the 
mud that was heaped up around. 

‘* Here, then, was a novel and inspiriting scene : 
the ball-room was dazzling with the lights of a 
hundred wax candles, glaring brilliantly upon the 
light blue uniforms of numerous French hussar 
officers, that glistened with gold and silver lace. 
It is not to be wondered at that for a moment we 
stood gazing with astonishment and surprise on 
this sudden transformation from the dark, cold 
heath at the outside, to the fairy-like place in the 
interior. The French possess the knack of making 
themselves comfortable under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances ; and their decorative tastes, too, must 
be commended, taking into consideration thescanty 
materials at their disposal for the purpose of artis- 
tic embellishment. 

‘*The boards of the hut had been partially co- 
vered with long strips of figured calico. Curtains 
were hung over the doorways, and wooden hoops, 
taken from casks, were suspended from the rafters, 
in imitation of chandeliers, to which wax candles 
were affixed. The building itself was perhaps 50 
feet in length, and divided in the centre by a par- 
tition ; one portion being devoted to the purposes 
of the dance, and the other to those of a refresh- 
ment room. In one corner of this apartment be- 
hind the refreshment table, stood Madame Gallien, 
‘La Reine de Cannonville,’ as her admirers desig- 
nated her. She was a tall person, of good figure, 
and dressed with the most becoming taste: a warm, 


- dark coloured high dress, fitting closely to the form, 


a very pretty little collar, with lace-work open 
sleeves. She wore a small white cap on the crown 
of the head, a silk embroidered apron, and she 
served her patrons in white kid gloves from behind 
her table. Her style was essentially Parisian. 
She possessed some pretensions to beauty, and 
moved about with a grace and elegance perfectly 
bewitching. The greatest deference was paid to 
her by the French officers; and shortly after we 
entered, one of the colonels (his breast covered 
with honours) led her into the salle de danse. The 
Hussar band, consisting of half a dozen brass in- 
struments, were lent for the occasion ; and as they 
struck up a quadrille, I had time to get my boots 
sponged, and then to look around me. Eight 
LADIES were engaged in the quadrille. I learnt 
that they were the wives of French sergeants and 
soldiers, and they were accompanied there by their 
husbands. They behaved with the greatest pro- 
priety, and after the dance generally retired to 
drink eau sucre, or now and then to sip champagne. 
There were present about fifty French officers and 
a dozen English, all wearing their large boots be- 
smeared with mud and dirt. A small ante-room 
was devoted to cards ; two knots of Frenchmen 
were eagerly bending over a couple of tables and 
staking their money at ecarté. A cuisine was also 
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attached to the establishment, which we inspected, 
and the savoury smells therefrom prompted us to 
order a supper. 

_ “T will not attempt to guess what the composi- 
tion of one or two dishes was, but this I do assert, 
that for my portion, namely, a little bit of beef- 
steak, a half of a woodcock, and a bottle of pale 
ale, I paid the sum of nineteen francs. I retained 
the bill of the supper as a curiosity ; two items I 
observed in it, namely, a couple of woodcocks, 
thirty francs; and two bottles of pale ale, six 
francs ! 

_ ‘A great fraternity was exhibited between Eng- 
lish and French, and many bowls of Marquise and 
Vin Chaud were quaffed to each other's health. 
One young Frenchman sang ‘ Rule, Britannia’ and 
‘God Save the Queen ;’ and the English of course, 
headed by my friend R. , Struck up the French 
national air, The interchange of compliments was 
excessive, and how many hands were shaken, and 
glasses of Marquise presented to each other, 
touched, and then tossed off, it would be difficult 
to say. In the mist of this excitement, too, a re- 
port was spread that the Russians were attacking 
the Tchernaya in large masses. Many officers 
rushed outside to see if there were signs of a can- 
nonade in that direction, but nothing was heard 
but the solitary boom of a gun from the north side 
of Sebastopol every now and then, denoting that 
the enemy were not asleep. 

‘My jolly friend, who bore the title among the 
Frenchmen of the ‘Grand Vizier,’ was elected into 
the chair, and one toast proposed was the health of 
La Reine de Cannonville, which Madame politely 
acknowledged. I joined the dance on one occasion, 
and kept up an animated conversation with my 
little partner, in nouns and pronouns alone, for 
either her vocabulary of verbs was very small, or 
else I must confess my ignorance of the patois of 
the province to which she belonged. At two 
o'clock all the ladies retired, and shortly after we 
mounted our animals, bade adieu, and returned to 








our hut, on the floor of which I curled myself up 
in a nest of rough coats, and slept soundly.” 

By way of contrast to the foregoing, we 
may, in conclusion, select an amusing anec- 
dote ofthe rough English navvy :— 

‘An Irish clergyman, who is living on board, 
walked up one day through Kadikoi towards 
the front. He wore a black round hat—a perfect 
curiosity in these parts, and apparently a relic of 
ancient barbarism. He good-naturedly informed 
us that op this occasion these navvies had allowed 
free licence to their tongue as he passed through 
them, one observing, with evident surprise, ‘ Lor, 
Jack, if there ain’t a tile!’ another suggested to 
the clergyman the propriety of converting it into 
‘a chimbley-pot for his hut ;’ and a third was de- 
sirous of being made acquainted with ‘the price he 
paid for his buster.’” 

Mr. Galt describes, equally in detail, his 
return home from Balaklava by way of 
Smyrna, Athens, Venice, and the Caves of 
Adelsberg; but it will suffice if we sum up our 
notice of his lively journal by giving a list of 
his Crimean trophies :— A Tartar’s sheep- 
skin cap, three helmets, three guns, a large 
brass serpent:-like musical instrument, taken 
from the barracks, a guitar found in the 
Redan, some silver medals from the battle- 
field of the Tchernaya, an officer’s and drum- 
mer’s coat, two chairs out of Sebastopol, some 
Russian black bread, a few little pictures, 
some pebbles for brooches, two or three brass 

‘charms’ of a religious character, a large 
ship’s block from the Dockyard Creek, a 

iece of white limestone from the barracks, two 

alves of a Russian 13}-inch shell, found near 
Gordon’s battery, to be used in England as 
punch bowls, half g dozen round shot from 
the Valley of Death, a ring taken from the 
body of a Russian, and the drag chain off the 
earriage of Prince Menschikoff, taken at the 
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The Harp taken from the Willows; or, Consolation for the 
People of God in the Seuson of Affliction, By the late 

Rev. Selby Ord Dods. Edinburgh: Johnstone & Hunter. 


The Church and the People. By Henry Whitehead, M,A. 
Skeffington. 


The Platoon Exercise for the Rifle Musket. 
Health and Beauty ; or, Corsets and Clothing constructed in 
accordance with the Physiological Laws of the Human 
Body. By Madame Roxey A. Caplin. Darton and Co. 
THE concluding report of the Commissioners of the 
Irish Census of 1851 we noticed last week, as con- 
tained in Part VI. and Volume X. of the series of 
publications. Part V., consisting of two volumes, 
contains the report on the mortality of Ireland, one 
of the volumes presenting the statistical and nume- 
rical facts, and the other an analysis of the tables, 
with historical and explanatory hotes, and a gene- 
tal report on the tables of deaths. The table of 
cosmical phenomena, epizootics, famines, and pesti- 
lences, from the earliest periods to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, is an important record. This 
part of the report discusses, with great learning 
and ability, many topics of historical and scientific, 
as well as meteorological and medical interest. 
Archeologists and literary men will also find much 
unexpected matter in the extracts from the old 
chronicles relating to the epidemic pestilences of 
Treland. With regard to the statistics of disease 
and mortality, it is most creditable to the Commis- 
sioners that they have collected and arranged such 
an array of valuable and authentic information, 
without the advantage of an official registration of 
deaths, the necessity for providing which has since 
been recognised by the Government. 
A new version of the Frithjof Saga, the Scandi- 
navian -epic romance, by the late Bishop Tegner, 
of Wexié, has been made by C. W. Heckethorn, 
of Basle. Of this work we shall afterwards give 
fuller notice, now merely mentioning, as the pecu- 
liarity of the version, that the original metres, 
which vary in the different cantos, have been ad- 
hered to as closely as possible, an arrangement 
which helps to preserve with greater force the 
spirit as well as form of the poem, though occa- 
sionally at the expense of literalness of rendering. 
The translator is a native of Basle, and in his in- 
truductory remarks he produces, with just gratifi- 
cation, the testimony of Lord Carlisle, who, in ac- 
ceeding tu the request of the poem being dedicated 
to him, said, ‘‘it would, indeed, be necessary to be 
informed that you are a foreigner, for your verses 
appear to me to have all the freedom and raciness 
of the most native idiom.” 

The Essay on the Plurality of Worlds, ascribed 
to Professor Whewell, has never yet been fully 
and fairly answered. On particular points of 
detail there have been dogmatic statements by 
men of science ; there have been many appeals to 
popular prejudice on the subject, and not a little 
vehemence and satire. But the main position of 
the essayist has not been touched throughout the 
controversy. In as few words as possible we 
recall the real question at issue. It seems natural 
to think that as our earth is inhabited, the other 
planets of the solar system are also peopled with 
intelligent creatures, and that the fixed stars which 
are suns like ours should have inhabited planets 
revolving round them. There is no harm in spe- 
culations of this kind, so long as they are regarded 
as philosophical romances. But latterly many 
astronomers have assumed as true what was only 
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fy ms and as a 
analogies. These analogies the essayist co sent 
to say the least of it, greatly exaggerated. noti¢ 
much need there was for this philosophical pa! intel 
the work of Sir David Brewster has shown, Te soph 
leading points of the argument, drawn from the not 
condition of other planets as ascertained by astro. whic 
nomy, we have formerly presented in detail (Lit, gath 
Gaz.,’ 1854, pp. 317, 509). The conclusion of that 

part of the discussion is fairly stated in the Dig. 

logue, published as a supplement to the Essay, in 

reply to its opponents. The advocate for the " 
plurality of worlds says, ‘“ Your arguments are al 
merely negative. You only prove that we do not Mod 
know the planets to be inhabited.” To which the an 
essayist replies, ‘If when I have proved that C 
point, men were to cease to talk asif they knew that OF 
the planets are inhabited, I should have produced and 
a great effect.” The object, then, of the Essay was com 
to protest against vague analogical inferences this 
being raised to the position of ascertained truths, app 
To meet the alleged improbability of one planet He 
being peopled with human beings, while countless mal 
other worlds might be inhabited by lower orderg for 
of life, the analogy of terrestrial geology is cited and 
by the essayist. Sir David Brewster, and other the: 
astronomers, say it is inconceivable that planets Od 
revolving with miraculous precision, and teeming eve 
with inorganic beauty, should not be peopled with site 
beings at least as high in physical and intellectual tru 
life as man. To which the essayist replies by sing 
pointing to the history of this planet. ‘When can 
Geology tells us that the earth which has been the of 
seat of human life for a few thousand years only, anc 
has been the seat of animal life for myriads, if Da 
may be millions of years, she has a right to offer hel 
this, as an answer to any difficulty which astro- my 





nomy, or the readers of astronomical books may 

suggest, derived from the consideration that the 

earth, the seat of human life, is but one globe ofa 
few thousand miles in diameter among millions of 
other globes at distances millions of times a 
great.” It is this point of the argument 
that Mr. Symonds attempts to weaken ip bis 
Essays, reprinted from the ‘ Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal.’ He adduces some interesting 
facts, but his general reasoning does not touch the 
real question, which remains as it was ably stated 
by the author of the Essay on the Plurality of 
Worlds. “Itis probable,” he said, “ that when 
we have reduced to their real value all the pre 
sumptions, drawn from physical reasoning, from the 
opinions of planets and stars being either in 

or uninhabited, the force of these will be perceived 
to be so small, that the belief of all thoughtfal 
persons on the subject will be determined by mara, 
metaphysical, and theological considerations. 

The geological comments of Mr. Symonds do not 
disturb this philosophical conclusion of the & 
sayist. 

Under the title of the Harp taken from the Wil 
lows, aré published some posthumous discourses 00 
Consolation in Affliction, by the Rev. 8. 0. Dods, 
a Scottish clergyman. The book is scriptural 
its matter, devout in its spirit, and in literary style 
superior to ordinary treatises of the class. 

‘The Sermons on the Church and the People, by 
the Rev. Henry Whitebead, M.A,, relate to sub- 
jects affecting the physical and social comfort a 
well as the spiritual well-being of the working 
classes. The author's exemplary labours among 
the poor have come under our notice on previons 
oceasions, especially during the period of th 
break of cholera in Berwick-street, of whi ‘ada 
published a narrative, with statistical tables 
map of the district. 
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probable or possible, and the loose ideas about the 
inhabitants of other worlds have been trans‘erred 
from the region of poetry into that of philosophy: 
Against this innovation, the Essay on the Plurality 
of Worlds was'a protest. It does not deny that 
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other worlds are peopled, nor object to astronomers 





‘ ; * of 
the Turkish Contingent, by Captain Lance, 
98th Regiment, is reotineided for use by Geeta’ 
Vivian. It may be useful for ages Fy } 
Turkish language, as well as for the spec’ 4 Turki 
| for which it was compiled, the English am 

| senterices being printed in parallel columns. 
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to which was. awarded a medal at the Great Ex- 
hibition, and which has been otherwise recognised 
as an ingenious and useful invention. The pre- 
sent volume, however, comes within the scope of a 
notice in our columns chiefly because it contains 
intelligent and sensible disquisitions on the philo- 
sophy of health, taste, and comfort. There are 
not a few points in Madame Caplin’s book from 
which the author of Sartor Resartus might have 
gathered suggestive hints. 


New Editions. 

i : his Life, Genius, and Insanity. By George 
i aD tinted by E. Henderson, Do. "Knight 
ee Bessey ; or, the March of Intellect, By Catherine 

Sinclair. New Edition. Simpkin and Co. 

Country Hospitalities: or, Lord and Lady Harcourt. By 

Catherine sinclair. New Edition. Simpkin and Co. 

Or Dr. Cheever’s Lectures on the Life, Genius, 
and Insanity of Cowper, we have spoken with 
commendativn in noticing a previous reprint in 
this country (Nisbet and Co.) The present edition, 
appearing with an altered title, is edied by Dr. E. 
Henderson, who prefixes some introductory re- 
marks, eulogistic of Dr. Cheever, and of his fitness 
for illustrating Cowper's life and works. The tone 
and the scope of the lectures may be gathered from 
theauthor’s reference to thelife of thepoet by Southey. 
“The literary task-work of Southey, in what- 
ever he undertook, was almost perfeet for its exqui- 
site ease and quietness, and for the good sense and 
truth of his criticisms, illustrated at will from the 
singular variety of his reading. But when he 
came to speak of personal religion, the good angel 
of his genius, if separated from the Prayer-book 
and the Church, seemed suddenly in gloom. Like 
Dante's guide, who could lead the way through 
hell and purgatory, but was not sufficient for the 
mysteries of heaven, a mind ever so cultivated and 
poetical may be unable to behold the things of the 
Spirit of God, and may regard them even as fool- 
ness.” 

The sale of 9000 copies of Miss Sinclair’s tale, 
Modern Society, has led to the publication of a new 
edition, ‘carefully revised -and corrected.’ To 
illustrate the difference between mere worldly en- 
joyment and a happiness founded on deeper prin- 
ciples, is the object ot the story, which is also a 
sequel to the author's former work on Modern Ac- 
complishments, where, having delineated the pro- 
gress of education, its results on the character, 
temper, and morals, are in this volume traced. 
The other volume by Miss Sinclair, Country Hos- 
pitalities, or Lord and Lady Harcourt, is re-pub- 
lished, like the preceding, in the Run and Read 
library. No intimation is given on the title-page, 
or elsewhere, of the book being a reprint or a new 
edition, an omission too frequent in these cheap 
agg and scarcely honourable or fair to the 
public, 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


On the Relative Value of the Ozonometers of Drs. Schinbein 
and Moffat. By T. Herbert Barker, M.D, Taylor and 

ncis, 

The Reason Why? A careful Collection of some Hundreds 
of Reasons for Things imperfectly understood, Houlston 
and Stoneman. 
hers to Young Men, preached in the Parish Church of 
hry ad By Daniel Capper, A.M. Gloucester: Davies 

hts in Verse on a Plurality of Worlds. By the Rev. 
a Peat, M.A. Second Edition, Enlarged. Riving- 


Sixce_ the days of Priestley and Lavoisier no 
event in the history of the chemistry of the atmo- 
sphere has been more remarkable than the disco- 


Very of ozone. The ascertained connexion of this 
Principle with hygienic conditions gives greater 
importance to its investigation. Ozone, according 
to Faraday, is oxgyen in an allotropic state, and 
the amount of it in the atmosphere seems to have 
Sreat influence on vital operations and on the 
th of man, Ozonometry has therefore been 

to medico-meteorological observations. The 
Szonometer at first in use was recommended by 
chénbein, the discoverer of the substance, It 
‘onsisted simply of strips of paper, prepared with 





iodide of potassium and starch. The oxygen of 
the ozone, combining with the potassium, sets free 
the iodine. which forms iodide of starch. In its 
dry state the colour is brown, and when moistened 
it assumes a blue tint, the intensity of which indi- 
cates the quantity of ozone. r. Moffat, of 
Hawarden, has suggested a new formula for pre- 
paring this ozonometrical test-paper, and his mode 
of operating does not require the moistening of the 
paper to produce the blue tint. He measures the 
brown shades of the dry paper by a scale of ten 
degrees of intensity ; and the colours, if the paper 
is kept in a dark and dry place, have remained un- 
changed for two or three years. The object of 
Dr. Barker is to publish the result of a careful 
series of comparative trials of the value of the 
ozonometers of Schénbein and Moffat, and the 
results are thus summed up:—‘‘ During the 
eighteen months over which the observations ex- 
tended, there were 122 days in which Schonbein’s 
paper indicated the presence of ozone ; while there 
were 207 days in which Moffat’s papers were dis- 
coloured. In other words, in 85 days, out of 207, 
Schénbein’s papers failed to record the action of 
ozone! On the other hand, Moffat’s papers never 
failed to receive a tinge when Schénbein’s indicated 
ozone. It is true, on one occasion (October 31st, 
1855) Schénbein’s pene were more deeply tinged 
than Moffat’s ; but this may safely be passed over 
as a mere accident, when weighed against the 
contrary results of 197 observations. The total 
amount of ozone indicated by Schénbein’s paper, 
during the entire period of observation, is repre- 
sented by the number 351, while Moffat’s paper 
registered 793, The mean monthly amount by 
Schonbein’s was 19°50; by Moffat’s 44°05. The 
mean daily amount by Schinbein’s was 1°70; by 
Moffat’s 3°83. Such results are too plain to require 
any lengthened comments on the relative value of 
the two ozonometers. There can no longer remain 
a doubt that the papers prepared by Moffat’s 
formula are more sensitive than those of Schénbein 
in the ratio of 2°3 to 1°0. The advantages pos- 
sessed by the former have been proved by obser- 
vations in other localities besides Bedford. Mr. 
Glaisher, in his valuable report on the ‘ Meteor- 
ology of Londun and its Relation to the Epidemic 
of Cholera,’ has stated that ‘the papers prepared 
by Dr. Moffat were more sensitive than those of 
Dr. Schinbein, and accordingly indicated the 
presence of ozone when none was indicated by 
those of Schénbein’ (page 71). It appears clear, 
therefore, that our first step to be taken in further 
observations on ozone is to adopt without delay, 
and uniformly, Dr. Moffat’s formula for test- 
paper.” Dr. Barker adds, that as it is important 
to have great uniformity in the saturation of the 
test paper with the iodide of potassium and starch, 
observers will do well to procure it as prepared from 
Dr. Moffat’s formula by his accredited agents, 
Negretti and Zambra, of Hatton Garden. Dr. 
Barker's paper is reprinted from the ‘Philosophical 
Magazine,’ for July, 1856. 

The tract entitled The Reason Why, contains, in 
the form of question and answer, miscellaneous in- 
formation on a variety of ‘Common Things,’ about 
which the curiosity of the ignorant may be reason- 
ably expected to exist, and upon which it is desir- 
able to have correct information. It is a suitable 
tract for distribution by those zealous for ‘‘the 
diffusion of useful knowledge.” 

The sermon of Mr. Capper was preached in the 
parish church of Huntley, with the view of turning 
to account the prevailing excitement about the ex- 
ecution of Palmer the week before. It contains 
advices and warnings to young men to abstain from, 
ard to resist, the beginnings of evil, which insen- 
sibly lead to the greatest crimes. 

The ‘Thoughts in Verse on a Plurality of 
Worlds,’ by the Rev. John Peat, M.A., were pre- 
pared in competition for the Seatonian prize of 
1855, offered by the University of Cambridge. No 
prize was adjudged that year, none of the poems 
being considered of sufficient merit. Qn the re- 
commendation of partial friends; Mr. Peat sub- 
mitted his poem to the judgment of the public, and 
a second and enlarged edition now dppears, The 





poem is dedicated to Sir David Brewster, with 
whose views on the question the author generally 
coincides. In literary merit the Thoughts of Mr. 
Peat are about the average of University poems. 


List of New Books. 


Archbold's Practice of the County Courts, 12mo, cl., new edit., 12s, 
Brainerd’s Life, feap., 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Chesterton's Prison Life, 2 vols. post Syo, cloth, 2nd edition, £1 la. 
Daisy Chain, 2nd edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Elliott’s (C. J.) Commentary on Pastoral Epistles, 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Eminent Men, |&mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Heart (The) of Midlothian, lzmo, boards, 1s. 6d. 

Hills of the Shatemuc, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s.; !2mo, bds., 2s. 6d. 
Hood’s T.) Widow of the Marquis. feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Imray’s (J.) Practical Mechanics, 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Lever’. (C.) Dodd Family Abroad, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Lowry’s Tab'e Atlas, 4to, hulf-bound, !2s. 

Marryat’s Masterman Ready, new edition, | vol. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Nelson's Modern Geography, 12mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

Orr’s Circle of the Sciences, Vol, VIII., crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d, 
Pitcairn’s Perfect Peace, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Scoffern’s Chemistry of Inorganic Bodies, post Svyo, cloth, 3s. 
Yorke's (Rev. C. J.) Original Researches in the Word of God, 5s. 


ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 








M. LOUIS BLANC’S HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
13, George-street, Portman-square. 

Sir—I have no wish that this letter of mine should 
be published, or even mentioned in the columns of 
your paper; for I feel rather reluctant to come 
forward so often before the public. On the other 
hand, it is really painful to me, after so many 
laborious, and—allow me to add—conscientious 
researches, to find my accuracy as a historian 
erroneously impugned. My historical apprecia- 
tions are, of course, open to discussion, and, as 
have no other object than to inquire into the truth, 
I am quite ready to submit with sincerity, nay 
with gratitude, to any observation of a nature to 
rectify my notions if wrong. But I think I may 
be permitted to claim some credit for stating the 
facts correctly. So, I beg to say that, while point- 
ing out what you call a historical misrepresentation 
in my book, you yourself happen to have fallen 
into error. 

I read in your last number :—* Mr. Louis Blane 
supposes that the author of this plan was the Scot- 
tish philosopher, the celebrated professor in the 
University of Edinburgh. His name was John 
Playfair.” 

I have supposed nothing of the kind, sir; nor 
is there in my book a single word alluding to John 
Playfair, the Scottish professor. It is William 
Playfair, John’s brother, that comes into play in 
the following lines :— 

‘Nous avons sous les yeux un document auto- 
graphe d’une importance hideuse; c’est un plan 
pour fabrication de faux assignats sur une immense 
échelle, présenté au gouvernement anglais, non 
par un obscur aventurier, mais par un homme bien 
connu dans le monde de l'industrie et de la politique, 
I’ Ecossais William Playfair.” 

Now, this William Playfair, who was brother to 
John, the professor, was by no means ‘‘ an obscure 
adventurer,” but, as stated in the above-quoted 
passage, a man known both in the commercial and 
political world. 

Here is a list of some of his works :— 

‘A general View of the actual Force and Re- 
sources of France.’ ‘Thoughts on the Present 
State of French Politics.’ ‘Letter to Sir W. 
Pulteney, Bart., on the Establishment of another 
Public Bank in London.’ ‘The History of Jaco- 
binism and its Crimes, from the Commencement of 
the French Revolution to the Death of Robespierre.’ 
‘ Better Prospeets to the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers of Great Britain.’ ‘An Inquiry into the 
Permhanent Causes of the Decline and Fall of 
Powerful and Wealthy Nations.’ ‘Remarks on 
the India Company’s Charter.’ ‘British Family 
Antiquity.’ ‘Supplementary Volume to Politieal 
Portraits in this New Era,’ &c. 

It must be added, that some of William Play- 
fair’s books made impression on the other side of 
the Channel, and were deemed important enough te 
be translated into French. I will, for instanee, 
point out ‘Recherches sur les causes de la déca- 
dence et de la chute de puissantes ot riches nations, 
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and ‘La France telle qu’elle est, et non telle que 


Va faite Lady Morgan.’ 


There is even in William Playfair’s life a curious 
In ‘A Statement made to Earl Ba- 
thurst of Buonaparte’s plot to re-usurp the crown 
of Frauce,’ he foretold an event which was to be 


particular. 


fully realized. 


I was consequently entitled to say that the 
author of a plan for deluging France with forged 
assignats was ‘‘un homme connu dans le monde 
de l'industrie et de la politique,” and you have 
committed, sir, what we call in French une erreur 
de fait, in asserting that I had mistaken “an 
obscure adventurer” for John Playfair, the cele- 


brated professor. 


As to my having tried to fasten upon the English 


nation at large the feeling by which the above- 


mentioned scheme was prompted, I beg to observe 


that this has been done, not by me, but by William 
Playfair himself, who states most formally in his 
plan, that his idea, already made public in a pre- 


ceding pamphlet, met in England with ‘‘a pretty 


general approval.” 

I will proceed no further. To meet any objec- 
tion with which my statements might be encoun- 
tered would require more time than I am able to 
bestow on polemics. But I trust that.an impartial 
inquiry into the sources I have faithfully quoted 
in my book will not fail to induce you to do 
justice to my accuracy. 

Relying with confidence on your fair readiness 
to make good in your next number the wrong you 
have involuntarily done me, by imputing to me an 
error which I have not committed, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Louis BLane. 


*,* We are glad to allow M. Louis Blanc to re- 
pel what he considers an imputation on his accu- 
racy as an historian. He says he did not mistake 
theauthor of the scheme for forging Freneh assignats 
for Professor Playfair, of Edinburgh, but the man- 
ner in which the name was introduced would lead 
most readers to suppose that he meant to indicate 
the distinguished Scottish philosopher. However, 
the real point of the criticism was this. M. Louis 
Blanc represents the scheme for deluging the Re- 
public with forged assignats as a proof of the ge- 
neral feeling of the English nation at the time, 
because the proposal was made “non par un ob- 
scur aventurier, mais par un homme bien connu 
dans le monde de lindustrie et de la politique, 
I'Ecossais William Playfair.” M. Louis Blanc is 
right about the name and connexion of William 
Playfair, but he is wrong in regarding him as a 
man of any public consideration or influence in 
this country. He was a busy pamphleteer and a 


restless schemer, and certainly acquired a sort of 


notoriety, which may justify M. Louis Blanc in 
saying that he was not ‘an obscure adventurer.” 
But an adventurer he is well known to have been, 
and M. Louis Blanc’s courteous phrase, “un 
homme bien connu dans le monde de I'industrie et 
de la politique,” might be very fairly paraphrased 
into ‘‘a political chevalier d’industrie.” An author 
of this stamp representing his scheme as meeting 
with a pretty general approbation, is not enough 


to justify M. Louis Blanc in mentioning it as a 


specimen of English national morality at the time. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


PRoFEssoR OwEN, as Superintendent of the Na- 
tural History Department of the British Museum, 
will give a course of twelve lectures in the ensuing 
spring, in the theatre of the Government Schools, 
Jermyn-street, illustrative of the Fossil Remains 
contained in the national collection. 


which we have frequently pointed out. The ad- 
vantages of such lectures having long been recog- 


nised at the Jardin des Plantes and other great 
continental museums, this announcement, we feel 


sure, will be received with eminent satisfaction. 
We are happy to be able to state,"on the autho- 


rity of a writer in the Athencewm that the late 


This is the 
first step towards an object the importance of 


useful life, with the concurrence of several members 
of the Council, to be put in nomination as a can- 
didate for the Fellowship of the Royal Society, but 
that he declined the honour on the ground of ad- 
vancing age. The reasons which induced Mr. Yar- 
rell, as stated in our obituary memoir of the 6th inst., 
to withdraw his original certificate, became, as is well 
known, a subject of so much general complaint, 
that in 1849 a body of reformers, among whom the 
late Edward Forbes was conspicuous, carried a 
measure which took the power of election from the 
general Fellows, and placed it in the hands of the 
Council. The elections since that period have been 
undoubtedly purer, but there is still, we fear, an 
unseemly disinclination to recognise the claims of 
men of science connected with trade. We could 
cite a very recent instance of the rejection of a 
naturalist, engaged in trade, whose labours of twenty 
years’ unremitting zealin a field not specially repre- 
sented in the Royal Society, have elicited honours 
from scientific bodies in Germany and the United 
States, and who was recommended to the Council 
for election by the following distinguished and 
strictly scientific members:— Mantell, Darwin, 
Broderip, Carpenter, Phillips, Ansted, Bowerbank, 
Hooker, Wallich, Gould, Horner, Lyell, Sedgwick, 

Murchison, and Edward Forbes. If the selection 
of candidates be not made on the arbitrary choice 
of the Council, and the certificate of Recommenda- 
tion be not a mere empty form, these names sub- 

scribed ‘‘on personal knowledge” would seem 
sufficient to establish a claim to favourable con- 
sideration. The candidate allowed his certificate 
to remain suspended during the first four years 
of the new system of election, because it was ap- 
parent, that the choice of the Council being now 
limited to fifteen, there was no difficulty, for a time 
at least, in selecting men of pre-eminence. But in 
the fifth year a Vice-President of the Society in- 
formed him that certainly two new candidates had 
been selected whose claims on scientific grounds he 
thought were inferior. Such being the state of 
matters, self-respect obviously dictated the with- 
drawal of the certificate. 

We have to record an extremely graceful act, 
during the past week, on the part of Prince Albert. 
On hearing that the Committee of Recommenda- 
tions of the British Association had made a grant 
of 201. to Madame Ida Pfeiffer for researches in 
the natural history of Madagascar, His Royal 
Highness transmitted to Professor Owen a further 
donation of 10. for the lady, and she will imme- 
diately start on her adventurous expedition, She 
meditates penetrating into the interior of the island, 
of which very little is at present known to Euro- 
peans. 

We have authority for stating that the announce- 
ment of the arrival of Dr. Livingstone at the Mau- 
ritius is premature. No tidings have been received 
later than the 2nd of March, when he was at Tette, 
on the river Zambesi. Tette is about 300 miles 
from Quillimane, his proposed destination on the 
east coast of Africa. As the time approached when 
he was expected to reach Quillimane, Commodore 
Trotter sent H.M. steamer Frolic thither to meet 
him, and to convey him to the Mauritius. The 
knowledge of this having been done has given rise 
to the premature rumour. When Dr. Livingstone 
last wrote, the great difficulties of his enterprise 
had been surmounted, and the geographical feat of 
crossing the continent of Africa, from Loando to 
Quillimane, was within reach of being accom- 
plished ; but no authentic intelligence has yet been 
received of his having reached the coast. 

The episcopal appointment of the Dean of Carlisle 
to the See of London, is one which will be received 
with general satisfaction. Dr. Taitbears a reputation 
for solid learning and varied attainments, as well as 
the more professional requisites for the office ; and 
the man who, when comparatively young, was 
selected as the successor to Dr. Arnold, at Rugby, 
may be safely expected, in his maturer years, to 
prove an efficient successor to Bishop Blomfield, 
whose scholarship first made his name known. Dr. 
Tait, a Scotchman by birth, after receiving his 
early classical training at Edinburgh, had a dis- 





Mr. Yarrell was invited towards the close of his ' 





tinguished career at Oxford. 
and brid of Balliol when ada < os al 
mastership at Rugby. He was . j 
of Carlisle in 1849. *ppointed Dean 
The sum of 3000J., presented 
Shakspeare, as preter by us yl 
since (ante p. 376), towards the purchase of ts 
perty in Henley-street, Stratford-upon-Ay 
joining Shakspeare’s House, has been lodged 
the hands of the trustees of the fund, The obj 4 
as we then stated, is the isolation of the house 
as to increase the security against fire, and to. 
tect it with a covering of glass, - 
Another Shakspearian relic of more historic, 
importance, if not of equal popular interest, hy 
recently been discovered—a second Copy of the 
earliest edition of Hamlet, printed in 1603, This 
treasure has come into the worthy hands of Mr, J 
O. Halliwell, for the price of 1201. The copy is 
in good condition and complete, with the exception 
of the title page. The Duke of Devonshire's 
the only other one known, is imperfect at the end. 
and the deficiency will now, for the first time, be 
authentically supplied. The play, as printed in 4, 
for N. L. and John Trundell, is supposed to ke 
been taken from an imperfect copy in the 
books, or to have been fraudulently obtained, The 
Devonshire copy, till now unique, was discoverd 
in 1825. It has been reprinted. The title 
of the edition of 1604 describes the play as “new 
imprinted, and enlarged to almost as much agin 
as it was, according to the true and perfect copy.” 
The annval report of Queen’s College, Birming. 
ham, presents a most favourable view of the cond: 
tion of this young and flourishing midland instity. 
tion. In addition to the branches of educatim 
already included in the course of the College, a 
theological department is projected. The eng: 
neering department shows steady progress, ani 
the extension of manufacturing and mining in 
dustry in the district, as well as the wider fields of 
ambition for this branch of professional skill, ought 
to encourage the council to devote special attention 
on this part of the College. The. enlargement of 
the museums having become necessary, a new 
building is now preparing. The report states that 
on the site of the former edifice a suite of Museums 
have been built, consisting of three rooms, about 
forty feet square. The first is intended for there 
ception of the anatomical preparations ; the seood 
as a depository for mechanical and other objects 
connected with the engineering department, the 
Professors of which will also use it as a lecture 
room; the third Museum, or upper Museum, is 
the principal apartment, being forty feet square 
and forty feet high ; it is surrounded by two ties 
of galleries, will be open to the public, and is 
destined to receive the extensive collection of Nx 
tural History, Comparative Anatomy, Geology, 
and Mineralogy in possession of the College, 4 
sum of 20002. has been authorised by the Counel 
to be expended on the building, towards which the 
following contributions have been received :—Mis 
Burdett Coutts has contributed the munificest 
donation of 600/., Lord Calthorpe 1001, Loni 
Leigh 105/., the Medical Professors 501., the Trex 
surer, 501., the Dean of the Faculty 501, J. Her 
derson, Esq., 251., Edward Gem, Esq., 25); aud 
upwards of 300/. have been promised and received 
in smaller donations. Several new appointments 
of professors and masters have recently been made 
in the various departments, and the high character 
of the education is attested by a respectable - 
academical honours, and public: recognitions 
pupils of Queen’s College. In spite of the retire 
ment of the Principal, on account of differenos 
with the Council ‘upon a question entirely in 
ference to the domestic arrangements of the ra 
lege,” there is every prospect of the affairs of 
institution being conducted with the efficenty 
which has marked it in its early years. Ture? 
does not omit to pay a tribute to the mem 
the great benefactor of the College, the late . 
Worneford, and to others who have rend 
useful services. 
The Leicestershire Architectural and Archseole 
gical Society held its annual meeting and exursia 
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d10th instant. At the Meeting on 
eae dag in New Hall, Leicester, the Rev. R. 
Stephens in the chair, Papers were read ‘On 
Leicester Castle,’ by Mr. Thompson ; ‘On the 
use of Ornamental Brick in Street Architecture,’ 
by Mr. Millican ; and ‘ On a remarkable Tomb at 
Ashby,” by the Rev. J. M. Gresley. On the fol- 
lowing day, which was devoted to an excursion, 
Mr. Thompson drew the attention of the party near 
Kirby to some mounds on the left side of the road, 
as being probably Scandinavian, and at Melton an 
elaborate paper on the parish church, by Mr. V. 
Wing, was read. The party then proceeded to 
Burton Lazars and Dalby Hall, and after inspecting 
acamp on Barrow Hill, supposed to be of early 
British origin, and appropriated by the Romans, 
returned to Leicester by way of Great Dalby and 

i lars. 

= ee tate Congress has voted the sum of 
40,000 dollars for the purchase and repair of 
HM.S. Resolute, which, it will be remembered, 
was left in the ice on the return of Sir Edward 
Belcher’s expedition, and afterwards discovered 
and taken to America by the captain of a whaler. 
A proposal was made that it should be purchased 
from its captors, and restored in good repair to the 
British government, as a testimony of respect for 
the service in which the ship was employed. The 
yote was unanimously agreed to in the House of 
Representatives, and met with equal favour in the 


Chemical science has just sustained a severe loss 
inthedeath of M. Gerhardt, Professor of Chemistry 
at the Faculty of Sciences and School of Pharmacy 
at Strasburg. It was only a few weeks since that 
the name of Gerhardt received honourable mention 
in the Address of the President of the British As- 
sociation, as one of the most eminent chemists of 
the day, and his loss will be the more deeply felt 
from his having died in the full vigour of life. 
Asan example of the sympathy felt for science 
and its cultivators on the Continent, we may men- 
tion that the Government, through the Minister of 
Public Instruction, have intimated their intention 
to provide for M. Gerhardt’s widow and four young 
children. 


The expedition with which M. d’Escayrac de 
Lauture is (as announced in our last), on the de- 
mand of the Pacha of Egypt, to make a new search 
for the sources of the Nile, comprises twelve gentle- 
men belonging to different countries of Europe,— 
France, England, Prussia, Austria; also one of the 
United States. These gentlemen are officers of the 
amy, the engineers, and the navy, or physicians, 
savans, and artists. The representative of England 
in the expedition is Mr. Twyford, of the navy; 
and that of the United States is Mr. Clague, of 
New Orleans. 

In the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, M. Elie de Beaumont communicated a letter 
from Prince Napoleon, requesting him to make 
known to the Academy, and to the principal 
learned bodies of Europe and America, that in the 
sourse of his voyage to the northern parts of the 
Atlantic, in the Reine Hortense, His Royal Highness, 
With the view of ascertaining the direction of cur- 
Tents, caused tobe thrown into the sea fifty blocks of 
Wood, each containing a phial in which was a paper, 

ting in French, English, Latin, and Russian, 
the date on which, and the latitude and longitude 
at which the blocks were thrown out, and begging 
the finders thereof to note when and where they 
might be picked up. The blocks, it is added, 
aemade in such a way that they can easily be 
Tecognised. In the same sitting, Mr. Daussy 
Presented to the Academy a Biographical Notice 
of Sir John Franklin, by M. de la Roquette, a 
Corresponding member. He said, that “‘though 
all hope of finding the illustrious and intrepid navi- 
gator had not yet been lost, yet that his long stay 
in the midst of the ice diminished every day the 
chances of finding him.” He nevertheless declared 
in favour of a new expedition being sent 


PB can the French Government, at the end of the 
“ century, sent an army to invade Egypt, it 





caused a body of distinguished savans to accompany 
it, to make historical, archzological, scientific, and 
literary researches. In all the wars of the Empire, 
the armies of France were followed to the different 
countries they invaded by men of science and 
learning, to select pictures and works of art, to be 
carried off to France, and to explore literary and 
scientific collections. Faithful to this system, the 
present French Government, on the breaking out 
of the war with Russia, despatched several learned 
men to Greece and Turkey, to take advantage of 
the commotion to explore the libraries of the go- 
vernment, the convents, and public institutions of 
those countries. A few weeks back, the same go- 
vernment had occasion to send an embassy to Rus- 
sia, to attend the coronation of the Czar; and 
though its mission was one of mere pomp and 
parade, the Government caused to be attached to 
it an eminent Greek scholar, and a gentleman well 
versed in French literary and antiquarian lore. 
And why did it do so? Because it knew that 
Russia possesses, in libraries, or convents, or in 
the archives of the government, a vast number of 
ancient Greek manuscripts, and it thought that the 
scholar, by overhauling them, might find something 
which France would like well to know; and be- 
cause Russia also possesses an immense collection 
of records, archives, letters, and documents of all 
kinds relative to French affairs, which she procured 
through a Russian gentleman from Paris, on the 
occasion of the sacking of the Bastille, the Tuil- 
eries, the convents, and public establishments in 
the great Revolution ; and an inspection of these 
by a competent person could not fail to be advan- 
tageous in an historical point of view if not in 
others as well, We have not heard that it has en- 
tered into the minds of our own ministers, that a 
scientific man or two, attached to Lord Granville’s 
mission, would have perhaps been capable of pick- 
ing up something useful in that terra incognita, 
Russia: but, to be sure, “they always manage 
things better in France.’ Touching the French 


“documents held by Russia, it is alleged that they 


comprise private letters of Francis I., Henri IL., 
Henri IV., Catherine de Medicis, Richelieu, Maza- 
rin, and Louis XIV.-—all of the highest impor- 
tance ; also, papers calculated to clear up the mys- 
tery of the ‘“‘ Man in the Iron Mask,” which has 
hitherto been impenetrable ; and, lastly, a mass of 
correspondence, and even unpublished works, by 
Rousseau and Voltaire. 

A romance which has iately appeared in Munich 
has created a great sensation in the highest circles 
in Berlin. It is entitled ‘The Prince, my Beloved, 
and his Partisans.’ (‘Der Fiirst, mein Liebchen, 
und seine Parteigiinger’), and is translated from 
the Polish of Count Rzewuzki, by Assessor Jer- 
zwski into German, but appears under the nom 
de plume of Bachmann. The German critics speak 
of it as a romance of the highest order ; the story 
is founded on an historical fact of deep interest. 
The author says in his preface—‘‘ Just at present 
must the internal policy of a nation verging on its 
fall, the noble struggles and efforts, phases of a life 
which seems rather to belong to the present times, 
these must have a special interest for our own day.” 
The fall of the kingdom of Poland forms the lead- 
ing subject of the romance ; the dramatis persone 
are essentially Polish in their characteristics ; the 
incidents are stirring, and the national features 
well portrayed. The book may be regarded rather 
as an historical memoir of the times than as a mere 
work of fiction ; it is more true than poetical, pre- 
senting us with life pictures of the time and 
country. Itis a curious fact that whilst the King 
of Prussia was in Berlin, marking his approbation 
of the work by presenting the author with a valu- 
able diamond pin, the petty representative of ma- 
jesty in Posen had prohibited the sale of the book 
in that town,—so much for despotic power com- 
mitted to stupid and ignorant officials, this too in 
the so-called liberal and enlightened Prussia. 

Messrs. Gerold and Son, publishers of Vienna, 
are bringing out a complete edition of Friederich 
Halm’s works. The name of this author has been 
brought prominently before the public by the noto- 
riety it has gained in connexion with the much 





contested authorship of the ‘ Fechter von Ravenna,’ 
which occupied all the German and some of the 
English literary journals last spring. Halm’s works 
are chiefly dramatic. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the promoters of 
historical research in Switzerland took place some 
days ago at Solothurne; the members unanimously 
agreed to assist in the publication of a book of Swiss 
records and archives, the work to be a periodical, 
and embracing all the cantons of Switzerland. 
Amongst many interesting papers, Dr. Stihlin, of 
Basle, read one upon some extremely valuable 
sources for the compilation of Swiss history which 
he had discovered in England. 

It is a curious fact in the history of periodical 
literature, that the little comparatively insignificant 
kingdom of. Saxony publishes 220 newspapers, 
whilst the whole of Austria produces but 271, 
Bavaria 178, Wurtemburg 99, Hanover 89. 

German papers state that a burial-place of the 
ancient Scythian kings has been discovered at 
Alesandropol, province of Ecatherinoslaw, in 
Russia, and objects in gold, silver, bronze, and 
pottery, have been found in the tombs. 

A translation of Thackeray's ‘ Book of Snobs’ is 
now in course of publication in the official journal 
of the French Government, the ‘ Moniteur.’ 





FINE ARTS. 





The Illustrated Handbook of Architecture. 
By James Fergusson, M.R.I.B.A. Murray. 


THE appearance of this work, now extensively 
known and universally appreciated, is one of 
the characteristics of our times. Where a 
few years since a generation, which can 
scarcely be said to have passed away, wrote 
“Encyclopedias,” the men of the present 
day introduce us to a subject under the title 
of *“‘ Handbooks.” » Some change in the prin- 
ciples of compilation corresponds to this 
alteration of name. An encyclopedia brought 
together the facts of a subject, and arranged 
them in a treatise, or grouped together a 
number of such treatises according to a ype 
ciple of method which suggested itself to 
some particular mind. The functions of com- 
parison and criticism in such a work were 
sparingly exercised. The inductive process 
was generally left to the reader. It was 
deemed sufficient if-the path were pointed 
out to his notice, the landmarks and the 
guides jotted down, and the outlying tracts 
of the country sketched from a distance. In 
the handbook a greater variety of remark 
accompanies the statement of particulars. 
Answers are suggested to the possible inqui- 
ries of the reader; theories are stated ; con- 
clusions are drawn. The unreflecting mind 
is spared the trouble of reasoning ; for all 
that is thought about a subject, as well as 
what is known, is laid before it; and the art 
of instruction itself has made one step in 
advance of the past. 

Such at least are the impressions conveyed 
by the present volume, which is in every 
sense an acquisition to architecture, history, 
and general science. ‘That it contains transi- 
tional views upon the main subject of which 
it treats we have little doubt; this indeed 
the very statement of what is known, and of 
what remains to be discovered, leads us to 
expect. But a consideration of the enormous 
additions that the last few years have made 
to our materials for forming an estimate of 
the fact shows the value of this summary of 
our present possessions. We have not only 
had the palaces of Assyria, and the ancient 
monuments of the Buddhists at Bhilsa, and 
elsewhere, laid open to us, but the existence 
of a Christian style of architecture has only 
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of late years been recognised; and even the 
well-trodden ground of pure Greek art has 
been traversed anew, with unexpected suc- 
cesses in the path of discovery. Thus, the 
mere collection of new facts was an effort 
worthy of an able compiler. But Mr. Fer- 

usson has united to this the task of 

e historian in collecting the latest frag- 
ments of Assyrian and Egyptian annals that 
have come to light. He be summed up 
the characteristics of various styles, and 

an opinion on their relative value, 
ulustrating the principles of the art as he 
roceeds ; and he has farther stated the con- 
itions, and showed us when to look for a 
solution of the problem that every one in- 
quires about—“Can we ever again havea 
new and original style of architecture ?”— 
“Can any one invent a new style?” The 
book, therefore, may be well considered to 
be as nearly complete as the present state of 
our investigation allows ; though the rapidity 
of modern discovery, the deciphering of in- 
scriptions, and the use of photography, will 
before long distance the conclusions of the 
author in many points. 

The facts of this vast subject naturally fall 
into two divisions, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian: to each of these branches a volume of 
this work has been devoted. The non- 
Christian or Pagan element comprises nine 
divisions—1. The Buddhist and Saiva Archi- 
tecture; 2. The Hindu; 3. That of China 
and America ; 4. The Architecture in Western 
Asia; 5. Egyptian ; 6. Grecian; 7. Roman. 
8. Sassanian; and 9. Saracenic. This is 
@ list which would have filled with amaze- 
ment and disgust the men of the last century, 
who believed in the “ five orders ;” and which 
will meet with but slight encouragement from 
many a sectarian devotee in our own times, 
who centers his admiration upon a limited 
period of the impossible part, and attempts to 
regalvanize the lovely but lifeless forms of 
some ancient or medisval system, though 
its dayspring has passed away, and its spirit 
has long since exhaled. The prodigious but 
ill-directed efforts of our earnest generation 
to bring about this hopeless result will long 
remain recorded in the buildings of this age ; 
and, apparently, years must yet pass away 
before any change can be hoped for, in a 
system which possesses the charm of anti- 
quity, is sanctioned by habit and education, 
rewards the researches of the learned, and is 
daily insisted upon by men of enthusiasm and 

enius. Not to pursue these considerations 

rther at present, let us briefly consider some 
of the leading features which are here placed 
before us of the styles of antiquity. 

Indian architecture is a study which has 
yet to be pursued with closer attention. The 
peculiarities of the various systems we have 
presented to the reader for the first time in a 
concise form; and the mere enumeration of 
the materials for this study shows how much 
remains for the archeologist and architect to 
decipher ard establish. The following are 
the main outlines of this part of the subject. 
It appears that the carlier settlers in the 
north of India, who came from the west, 
tribes of the same stock as the Persians, the 
Arians, and the Indo-Germanic races gene- 
ally, had no form of temple worship. They 
considered it impious to rear with human 
hands a house for the‘one Great Spirit of the 
gniverse, whose manifestations were the sun 
and planets, and whose emblem on earth was 
fire. But when among this ancient people, 
whose laws remain recorded in the Vodns, a 


new se yr arose, named Sakya Muni, and 
introduced the Buddhist form of faith, a 
different system was established. Topes were 
erected, temples were excavated, and monas- 
teries or priest-residences were constructed. 
Topes were either detached pillars, towers, 
or tumuli. The earliest of these were 
certain monolithic pillars set up by Asoka 
about the middle of the third century. 
The finest and most perfect example of 
the tumulus in India is that of Sanchi, the 
rincipal tope of those excavated near 
Bhilea, and described in Col. Cunning- 
ham’s recent work. The object of these 
mounds is demonstrated to have been a place 
of security for, and at the same time of public 
exhibition of a chest or shrine, originally of 
wood, in which were contained relics of the 
sacred person of Buddha—his hair, for in- 
stance, or one of his bones. The tooth 
relic of Ceylon, the celebrated ‘ bone’ of con- 
tention between rival political powers, is one 
of these cherished remains. These boxes or 
chests, technically termed tees, were placed 
on the summit of the tope. In architecture 
the relic shrine was afterwards convention- 
ally treated, was covered first with one, and 
then with a succession of umbrellas, one 
above the other; an ornament which found 
its full development in the storied towers of 
the Jains at Chittore and elsewhere, and is 
even believed to be the original germ of the 
famous porcelain tower at Nankin. Strange 
as this development may seem, it is not 
without parallels in the history of art. Of 
the Chaitya halls or excavated caves, the 
example which Mr. Fergusson sets down as 
the earliest and most characteristic is that of 
Karli, on the road between Bombay and 
Poonah. The similarity of its plan to that 
of a Christian basilica is very remarkable. 
The viharas or residences of the priests were 
also excavated. Their number was very great, 
but in architectural detail little exists of any 
interest except the supporting pillars or 
piers, which are of fine proportions, admi- 
rably terminated in a sort of bracket capital, 
and carved and decorated with remarkable 
beauty and taste. Akin to these continental 
Buddhist remains are the buildings of Ceylon, 
whichare well known, and are again described. 
The great relic-shrine or tope of Thuparamya, 
surrounded by 150 pillars, is now the deposi- 
tory of the sacred tooth: and near this is the 
celebrated Bo-tree (jicus religiosa) of the 
Buddhists, esteemed as the greatest and most 
sacred vestige of the ancient religion. The 
barbaric splendours of the pagodas and 
monasteries of the Burmese architecture are 
also allied in character to these early Budd- 
hist remains. In Java, in Thibet, and in 
Nepal, something is known of works of a 
similar origin. 

The Buddhists were superseded in religious 
faith by the Jains, who rejected entirely the 
doctrines of Sakya Sinha and his followers. 
Their architecture was an equally marked 
innovation. Their principal monuments, as 
observed by Mr. Fergusson, are upon Mount 
Abu, in the province of Guzerat. These 
temples are built of white marble, are of 
comprenensite and intricate plan, and pro- 
fusely decorated. 

Both Jain and Buddhist architecture were 
superseded in the south, and largely also in 
the north of India, by the Hindus, the fol- 
lowers of the Brahminical worship of Siva, 
and Vishnu. In this, as in European in- 


stances, a few, or perhaps a single instance, is 





to be found which marks the transition from | 








one system to another, or which combj 
the elements of the departing traditions with 
those of the rising faith. Such an instance 
occurs in the Raths of Mah 


avellipore, 
Coromandel coast, some way, a: 
Madras. These remarkable buildings de 


monstrate the transition by which the rock 
temples hitherto excavated, but now built, 
were changed into the pagodas or central 
shrines of the new system; how a ly 
Chaitya hall of the Buddhists when pestt 
rated for a doorway became the porches t 
the Hindu enclosures ; and, finally, how the 
monasteries of the former race became the 
Choultries, or detached temples of the latter, 
These sequences, so characteristic of art, 9 
illustrative of history, are clearly proved 
the author, and are illustrated by an abu. 
dance of examples. 

The result of an examination of Hindy 
architecture appears to show great beauty of 
detail, particularly in the older instances; 
whilst the grandeur of some of the forms and 
the general attainment of the purpose aimed 
at, give rise to startling effects, and furnish 
admirable hints to architectural students, 
Not less remarkable is the inherent taste and 
love of beauty which the Indians always pos. 
sessed, and which enabled them to decorate, 
in a simple and pleasing manner, any object, 
no matter how utilitarian, without concealing 
its purpose or construction. 

A third section is devoted to the Chinese, a 
nation whose architectural attempts, however 
admirable as displays of technical ingenuity, 
convey no instances of skill in art expression, 
of which, indeed, they seem to be incapable. 

The records of Mexico and its architecture 
are derived chiefly from Lord Kingsborough’s 
great work, and from the labours of Messrs. 
Stephens and F. Catherwood. Historical 
researches, which are supported by the re 
mains of buildings, show that the older race of 
Toltecs in this country had arrived at a high 
pitch of civilization before the invasion of the 
Astecs. To the former race many of the 
more ancient remains must be attributed. 
Among these the largest and most cele- 
brated is the great pyramid of Cholula. Mr. 
Fergusson rejects and shows the _— of 
the various theories which have attempted to 
trace the Mexicans back to the Eyyptians, 
Babylonians, and Moguls. Lord Kings 
borough endeavoured to show that they were 
Jews. The national works of all nations at 
a certain stage of their civilization appear to 
have a common character. 4 

Peru exhibits, in like manner, the relies of 
an ancient race suddenly interrupted in theit 
national progress by the invasion of the 
Spaniards. Meat Capac was the deity of 
whom the celebrated Incas were the sy 
descendants. The house or palace that bears 
the name of this deity is among the most 
ancient remains of the country. Their square 
tombs are another singular feature of theit 
style. In these instances, and in monuments 
of later date, the skill of the ancient Perv- 
vians in masonry was remarkable. No mote 
striking example is to be found than the 
portion which still remains of the ancient 
walls of Cuzco; not only remarkable for the 
skilful fitting together of immense blocks of 
stone, but for the art of the fortification, 
which every part of the wall is seen, and i8 
as perfectly fenkod as in the best mo 
systems of defence. : 

Returning to Asia, the Assyrian remains 
come next under consideration ; the authori- 


ties beg Mr. Layard, M. Botta, and M. 
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Place ; the site of Babylon is discussed, and 
the splendid ruins of Persepolis, and the 
remains of the Temple of Solomon at Jeru- 
salem are described. The barrenness of Asia 
Minor in works of architecture is very re- 
markable, especially as Ephesus, Sardis, and 
Halicarnassus were renowned for the splen- 
dour of their edifices. Yet, with the exception 
of tumuli at Troy, others at Tantalais, on the 
north side of the Gulf of Smyrna, and some 
mysterious well-cut monuments inland _at 
Doganbu, nothing remains. The Lycian 
tombs, however, prove by their forms that 
they are designed from a wooden original ; in 
other words, that up to their date, which is 
that of the Persian invasion, the monuments of 
this country were of so perishable a material, 
that little hope can be entertained of any of 
them being preserved. ee 

Egypt is the next great head of description 
—there the classical ground of the architect 
really begins, and more ample delineations 
and illustrations are given of these stupendous 
works. In describing the famous hypostyle 
hall of Manepthah at Karnac, Mr. Fergusson 

ites :— 

No language can convey an idea of its beauty, 
and no artist has yet been able to reproduce its 
form so as to convey to those who have not seen it 
an idea of its grandeur. The mass of its central 
piers, illumined by a flood of light from the clere- 
story, and the smaller pillars of the wings gradually 
fading into obscurity, are so arranged and lighted 
as to convey an idea of infinite space; at the same 
time, the beauty and massiveness of the forms, and 
the brilliancy of their coloured decorations, all com- 
bine to stamp this as the greatest. of man’s archi- 
tectural works ; but such a one as it would be im- 
possible to reproduce, except in such a climate, 
and in that individual style in which, and for 
which, it was created.” . 

The use of the arch is shown to have 
existed in Egypt from the earliest times, and 
whilst the Gathic architects were profuse in 
employing it, and the Hindus, on the other 
hand, rejected it under all circumstances, re- 
marking, in their quaint idiom, that “ the 
atch never sleeps’—the Egyptians appear to 
have followed a wise middle course, by never 
employing it except when it rested on im- 
movable abutments of rock ; or in pyramids 
and buildings, where the mass immensel 
overpowered the thrust; or underground, 
where the superincumbent earth prevented 
its rising. 

The history of Greek architecture is 
rapidly sketched. Mr. Fergusson adheres to 
and further illustrates his former theory with 
respect to the lighting of the Parthenon ; and 
states briefly the views he entertains with 
respect to the painting of the Greek temples 

erally. The particulars, however, are too 
ing to state at length. 

Roman architecture, on the other hand, 
leads back to the temples, tombs, and tumuli 
of ancient Etruria. The conclusions of the 
Writer at this point are, that the Etruscans 
Were not an architectural people, and that, 
were it not that they are the predecessors of 
the arts of Rome, their remains would deserve 
little attention in a history of the building 


The Sassanian branch is less known, and 
— therefore more interest for the stu- 
t. The interval from the death of Alexander 


to the Mahometan conquests is a blank which 
it will require much industry to fill up. The 
few public buidings that exist of this era owe 
heir origin to the Romans, but soon depart 
from that original type. ‘They exhibit the use 


‘f bold tunnel-like halls, with lateral sections, 





dividing them into smaller suites of rooms ; 
and they first learned to raise domes upon 
square towers by the use of pendentives at 
the angles. : 

More space is devoted to the extensive and 
beautiful class of Saracenic architecture, 
which spread like a belt from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Atlantic, co-extensive with the 
progress of the Mahometan arms. It is here 
divided into six different modifications, as it 
prevailed in Syria, Egypt, Persia, India, 
Spain, and Constantinople. Of these the 
mosques and other buildings in the two first 
mentioned countries were derived directly 
from Byzantine Christian art. The style of 
Constantinople in like manner was an adapta- 
tion of the church of Santa Sophia and others 
in that city. In Persia and India, the system 
reached its greatest beauty, and displayed its 
most’ luxuriant magnificence. The tomb of 
Mahomed Khodabendah at Sultanieh, the 
great mosque of Shah Abbas, at Ispahan, the 
Madrissa of Sultan Hussein in the same city, 
are among the more brilliant instances in 
Persia ; the mosques of Delhi and Ahmeda- 
bad, and the Taje Mahal at Agra, are repre- 
sentative of the monuments that still adorn 
modern India. Spain is distinguished for 
the ruins of Cordova and the now ee 
familiar Alhambra halls — buildings whic 
have their appropriate weight and relative 
value assigned to them by the author in this 
extensive series. hele 

A picture, interesting as well from its historical 
and literary associations as from its intrinsic artistic 
merit, is exciting considerable attention now in 
Munich. It has been painted by Professor Charles 
Heideloff for King Maximilian of Bavaria, and 
represents the scene of Schiller reading his play of 
‘The Robbers’ to his companions of the Carlsruhe 
High School. The declamation (a fact recorded in 
his biography) took place in the forest of Bopfer, on 
a walking excursion made by the scholars of the High 
School. Schiller and five of his most intimate friends 
and confidants manceuvred to withdraw themselves 
from the other students, and took up their post under 
a group of forest-trees. In the picture before us, in 
which the grouping is excellent, the figures spirited, 
and the colouring harmonious, the five friends are 
represented eagerly listening to the animated recital 
of the stirring tragedy, whilst a distant view of 
Stuttgard, with its two lofty cathedral spires seen 
in a vista through the trees, gives a local interest to 
the picture. One of these youths was Danneker, 
afterwards celebrated as a sculptor, and known to 
ail English Rhine tourists from his statue of 
Ariadne seated on a panther, in Herr Bettmann’s 
villa at Frankfort. The five friends were Heide- 
loff, who became court-painter at Stuttgard, his 
brother Karl, a celebrated historian, Kapff, after- 
wards prime minister, Schlotterbeck, the engraver, 
and Herr von Hoven. 

A picture by Julius Hiibner, Professor of the 
Dresden Academy of Painting, and author of the 
new historical catalogue of the famous Dresden 
Gallery, has just finished a picture which is receiv- 
ing considerable praise from the German art critics. 
It is to be seen in the Exhibition rooms of the 
Saxon Art Union, and represents Frederick the 
Great (der alte Fritz, as the Germans love to call 
him) in Sans Souci, seated in an arm chair on the 
terrace, with his favourite greyhounds at his feet. 
He is gazing with a rapt and absorbed expres- 
sion towards heaven, from whence a stream of 
light seems to fall on the old warrior ; Hiibner 
seizes the moment when the king feels death com- 
ing over him, and is trying to fix his mind on the 
might and grandeur of eternity. He is supposed 
to be exclaiming to the starry firmament—‘‘I too 
shall soon be nearer to you.” Professor Hiibner 
has been more successful than he usually is in the 
depth and grandeur of expression of his subject, 


which bas all the beauty, accuracy of detail, and 





finish of execution for which his works are so re- 
markable. 

We have complained more than once that Eng- 
lish artists do not contribute so largely to conti- 
nental exhibitions as they ought to do; the conse- 
quence of which is that they do not acquire the 
fame on the Continent to which they are entitled. 
In corroboration of this, we noticed a week or two 
back, that in the Exhibition now open at Ghent 
in Belgium, only four Englishmen exhibit, whereas 
there are upwards of eighty Frenchmen, and 
Germans innumerable. The catalogue which is 
now issued contains the very foremost names of 
the modern French school,—Horace Vernet, Dela- 
roche, Delacroix, Muller, Bellange, Tryon, Gudin, 
and many others. 

It is rumoured that there will be an Exhibition 
of the Fine Arts at Paris in the month of May 
next. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Cartes Ditton, the new manager of the Ly- 
ceum, commenced the season on Monday evening 
with Belphegor, in which he made his first appear- 
ance in London last year, at Sadler’s Wells. The 
character of the humble mountebank, sorely tried, 
but bearing his trials like one of nature’s noblemen, 
is rendered throughout with great expressiveness 
and spirit by Mr. Dillon. The Madeline of Mrs. 
Dillon is also a careful and well-sustained repre- 
sentation. Mr. Toole’s comic humour and amusing 
pantomime as Fanfaronade, materially assist the 
favourable course of the piece. Mr. Stuart makes 
an excellent villain as Lavarennes or the Chevalier 
de Rollac, Miss Harriet Gordon a lively and brusque 
Zepherina, and the courtiers of the ancien régime 
are suitably represented. Nor must a word of praise 
be omitted for the manner in which the part of Bel- 
phegor’s son Henri is performed by Miss Maria 
Wilton. The drama being concluded amidst gene- 
ral expressions of approbati n, and the nationa 
anthem sung, a burlesque of the Winter's Tale, 
Perdita, or the Royal Milkmaid, seemed to entertain 
those who have little compunction in listening to 
such desecrations of Shakspeare. In itself the 
piece is amusing enough, and affords scope for a 
smart musquetry of puns and verbal jokes, in 
which Mr. Brough is an adept, and also for some 
clever acting by Mr. Calhaem as Leontes, Miss 
Woolgar as Florizel, and Mr. Toole as Autolycus. 
The author made his first appearance on any stage 
as King Polixenes, and wore his pasteboard crown 
or helmet with sufficient dignity. Miss Harriet Gor- 
don, as Fast Time, performed the work of the chorus 
of the ancient dramas, and explained in prose and 
thyme the course and incongruities of the plot. 
The scenery is appropriate ; and an effective ballet, 
led by Rosina Wright, enlivens the entertainment. 

Drury-lane re-opened for the season on Monday 
evening, with Sir E. B. Lytton’s Lady of Lyons, 
the part of Pauline sustained by Mrs. Emma 
Waller, who appeared under the disadvantage of 
announcements that threatened unduly to raise 
public expectation. Her performance of the part, 
however, caused no disappointment ; and her clear 
voice, good presence, and intelligent acting, will 
secure for her the favour of the audience in any 
part which she undertakes. The character of 
Pauline was delineated with an art which through- 
out approached to the expression of natural feeling 
and passion. We should like, however, to see her 
in some other part than Pauline Deschapel es, or 
Mrs. Haller in the Stranger, before rating her 
power as an actress. Mr. Barry Sullivan is Claude 
Melnotte, and Mr. Verner as Beauseant made a 
creditable début on the metropolitan stage. Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley, in the farce of Twice Killed, 
provided the comic part of the entertainment on 
the opening night. 

At the National Standard Theatre, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sims Reeves have been performing in Guy Man- 
nering. At the Marylebone, Mr. James Anderson 
and Miss Elsworthy have appeared in Sbak- 
spearian and other tragedies, The Olympic is the 
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only house at present closed. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wigan have an engagement at Edinburgh. 

From various quarters of the kingdom we have 
reports of the concerts given by the artistes who 
are traversing the country under the auspices of 
various musical contractors, but the performances 
are only selections from what have been familiar to 
London audiences during the last season. At the 
Surrey Gardens, M. Jullien has this week produced 
the music of the Midsummer Night's Dream, with 
the novelty of portions of the poetry being given in 
recitative by Miss Vandenhoff, and the perform- 
ance is such as will satisfy the most classical 
taste. 





The preparations for the Salzburg Mozart festival 
are progressing most satisfactorily. Artists from all 
sides are proffering their services, and, laying aside 
their individual claims, are placing themselves 
under the command of Capellmeister Lachner, 
proud to be allowed to serve in the cause. From 
such a spirit, what fruits may not be looked for? 
Karl Mozart, a. grey-headed old man of seventy, 
the only surviving son of Wolfgang Amadeus Mo- 
zart, has just arrived in Salzburg from Milan, 
where he usually resides, to be present at the fes- 
tival. Tle has been received with due affection 
and respect, and serenaded by the Mozarteum. 
Louis, the ex-king of Bavaria, has written some 
very pretty verses in honour of Mozart, which are to 
be recited at the festival. They appeared in the 6th 
September number of the ‘ Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung.’ Amongst the Mozart curiosities which 
are being collected at Salzburg, are two violins, 
originally the property of Mozart, and which after 
his death came into the possession of his sister, 
Maria Anna Mozart. One is a very small instru- 
ment, made by André Ferdinand Maier, in Sals- 
burg, in 1746, on which Mozart, as a boy, com- 
menced his first musical studies; the other is by 
Jacobus Steiner, in Absam, 1659, and was always 
used by the great maestro for his solo or quartette: 
playing. They are to be sold, with fully authen- 
ticated pedigrees. 

In emulation of the festivals of the lower Rhine, 
there has been a very successful attempt made in 
Darmstadt, to show the musical resources of the 
provinces of the middle Rhine. A performance of 
the Messiah, most creditable to all engaged in it, 
was succeeded by a miscellaneous concert, in which 
Vieuxtemps, Ernst, Pauer, the pianoforte-player, 
and other notabilities, lent their valuable aid. It 
was part of the scheme to provide amusement for 
the people as well as for the higher and more edu- 
cated classes, which was effected by a series of very 
interesting tableaux vivants in a circus, erected in 
a public square, and in the open air. The festival 
was very successful, and gave universal pleasure. 

A Russian prince, who is a fanatic admirer of 
an instrument which has fallen into general dis- 
favour of late years,—the guitar—has summoned 
all the guitarists of Europe to a public trial of 
their skill next month, at Brussels, and has pro- 
mised a gold medal to the best player, and a silver 
one to the second best. 

The new management of the Théatre de l’Odéon, 
at Paris, has, we are informed, determined on pro- 
ducing several of the principal plays of Shakspeare, 
exactly as he wrote them,—translated, of course. 
Heretofore, no piece of the poet has ever had the 
honour of figuring on the French stage as he left 
it. Hamlet, Othello, Romeo and Juliet have been 
performed thousands of times, but always with 
their incidents, personages, and language modified 
to ‘accommodate French taste,”—and so modi- 
fied, too, as in the case of Madame Sand’s Comme 
il vous plaira, as to be marvellously unlike the 
original. The production of Shakspearian plays, 
therefore, in all their integrity, will be a curious 
and commendable experiment ;—but how fearfully 
the languaye will suffer by being transformed into 
French ! « 

Two novelties have been produced in Paris—a 
four-act comedy called the Anneau de fer, at the 
Gymnase Theatre, and a melodrama, called the 
Pawores de Paris, at the Ambigu. The former is 


tious ; the latter is a fair specimen of the class to 
which it belongs. The new pieces announced as 
in preparation for the winter are numerous :— 
amongst them we notice a five-act drama of 
which William Shakspeare is to be the hero; 
and a comedy by the younger Dumas, under the 
taking title of the Pére Prodigue. 

Madame Ristori is to appear in Dresden on the 
10th of October, and has promised to give a series 
of representations, which will include all her finest 
parts. From Dresden she goes to Berlin, Warsaw, 
Pesth, Naples, Turin, and then to Paris. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Sept. 1st 1856.—W. W. Saun- 
ders, Esq., President, in the chair. The President 
briefly alluded to the death of Mr. William Yarrell, 
which took place that morning, and the loss which 
natural history science had sustained thereby. Mr. 
Edwin Shepherd exhibited Laphygma exigua and 
Botys silacealis, taken in the Isle of Wight by Mr. 
E. Wallace. Mr. Jansen exhibited Dinarda Ma- 
erkeli, Dendrophilus pygmeus, Dorcatama rubens, 
and Cryphalus binodulus, taken in the neighbour- 
hood of Highgate, and remarked that the first 
named species had not been met with in this coun- 
try for fifty years previous to its capture by him a 
few days ago. Mr. Stevens exhibited a species of 
Plusia, and several specimens of a Pyralis, lately 
found by him in a parcel of living plants received 
from Madeira. Mr. Douglas exhibited Depres- 
saria libanotidella, found near Newhaven by 
Mr. Turner. Mr. Newman sent for exhibition a 
singular species of Coccus, found on grass at Darenth 
Wood. It appeared identical with the Coccus 
festuce, described by M. Boyer de Fouscolombe 
in the ‘Annales de la Société Entomologique de 
France,’ for 1834. The Rev. Joseph Green sent 
for exhibition some varieties of British Lepidoptera, 
amongst which was a curious orange coloured spe- 
cimen of Cleora lichenaria. Mr. Dutton exhi- 
bited a dark variety of Argynis adippe, taken in 
July last, near Brockenhurst, Hants; also some 
rare species of Lepidoptera from the Isle of Wight, 
including Heliothis armigera , Agrotis lunigera, &c. 
Mr. Smith read a description of a new species of 
the genus Myrmicilla, taken by Mr. H. W. Bates 
in South American 


BritisH AssocraTion.—Of Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son’s Lecture, the chief points of which, including 
the Chaldean, Assyrian, and Babylonian lists of 
Kings, have been already reported by us (ante, 
p- 189), we give the account furnished by a con- 
temporary. The subject of the lecture heing an- 
nounced as ‘A Discourse on recent Discoveries in 
Assyria and Babylonia, and on the Result of 
Cuneiform Research up to the Present Time,’ it 
was explained that, notwithstanding this imposing 
title, there was no intention of attempting to em- 
brace the whole field of Assyrian antiquities ; but 
that the lecturer’s remarks, on the contrary, would 
be restricted to the Cuneiform Inscriptions, a mere 
sketch being traced out, in the first place, of the 
process by which these inscriptions had been ren- 
dered intelligible, and a réswmé being subsequentiy 
given of the most important historical results that 
had been derived from them. _The gradual progress 
of decipherment was then sketched out from the 
earliest period to the latest, and full credit was 
given to the various inquirers, both Continental 
and English, who have made successive improve- 
ments in the study, and by whose united efforts 
cuneiform science had been brought to its present 
state of completion,—the names of Grotefend, of 
Lassen, and Bournouf being honourably mentioned 
among the earlier discoverers, and those of Oppert, 
Hincks, and Fox Talbot among the later; while 
the lecturer claimed no higher position than that 
of being associated as a fellow-labourer with these 
distinguished savans. It was well known that the 
Rosetta Stone, containing the Greek translation of 
an Egyptian edict of the Ptolemies, had furnished 





described as very indifferent, though very preten- 
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help had been available. There had been, it ; 
oe - » 
true, a number of trilingual cuneiform inseri 
tions to work upon; but the alphabet and 4 
guage in which each one of the three versions of 
these inscriptions was written, were, at the com 
mencement, equally unknown. It had been neces. 
sary then to break soil, in the first instance b 
mere guesswork, Three groups of characters had 
been identified, from their relative position, in the 
“‘ first,” or Persian, columns of the tablets of Re. 
batana, as representing proper names, and appa- 
rently arranged in genealogical succession ; it wag 
assumed, from our knowledge of ancient Persian 
history, that the Greek forms of Hystaspes, Darius, 
and Xerxes were the most probable correspondents 
of the three unknown Cuneiform groups. These 
names were accordingly applied at hazard, and the 
comparison came out satisfactorily ; that is, for in- 
stance, the same Cuneiform character was found 
as the third letter in Hystaspes, the last in Dariug 
and the second in Xerxes (ks=<), and might be 
assumed, therefore, to represent the letter :—in 
fact, the names thus applied were the true Greck 
equivalents of the Cuneiform groups, and the 
alphabetic values of ten or twelve characters were 
thus obtained. Shortly afterwards a list of names 
was copied, which recorded the genealogy of Da- 
rius, as preserved by Herodotus ; and, in addition 
to this, a catalogue was found of the Satrapies of 
the empire. Titles and grammatical forms and in- 
flexions were also recognised, and in due course, 
with these aids, the ancient Persian language of 
the Achemenian ages was rendered thoroughly in- 
telligible, and was proved to be very closely allied 
to the Vedic Sanscrit. Thus was the first step 
achieved in the progress of decipherment. The 
next step (passing over the Median or Scythic 
branch of the subject as of no immediate conse 
quence to the argument) was to apply the know- 
ledge acquired ot the Persian Cuneiform writing 
to the decipherment of the Assyrian. Most of the 
Rock Inscriptions of Persia were trilingual, being 
addressed to the three great ethnic divisions of 
the empire, which corresponded with the Persian, 
Turkish, and Arab races of the present day, and 
there was thus a somewhat extensive field of com 
parison available from the commencement; but 
owing to the extreme complication of the Assyrian 
system of writing, and the rare occurrence of pro- 
per names in the ordinary trilingual inscriptions, 
no great progress was made in Assyrian decipher- 
ment for a very considerable period. In fact, it 
was not until the Assyrian version of the great 
Rehistun record was obtained, that any real tangi- 
ble data might be said to exist for investigating the 
Assyrian alphabet. A portion of this version was 
recovered by Sir Henry Rawlinson in 1844, the 
remainder in 1846; and from the following year, 
it was said, Assyrian discovery might be held to 
commence. <n interesting account was now read 
to the meeting, of the ascent of the rock of Be 
histun, and of the means whereby the three ver- 
sions of the records of Darius had been successfully 
copied by the lecturer, after the task had been de 
clared by a French Antiquarian Commission to be 
of impossible accomplishment. As it. was neces 
sary, in order to reach the sculptures, to scale in 
the first place a precipitous mountain to the height 
of about 500 feet, and then to stand upon the top- 
most step of a ladder placed almost perpendicu- 
larly against the rock, and resting on a foot-ledge 
of no more than eighteen inches in width, it was 
shown that a certain degree of nerve was required 
for the operation ; but, at the same time, the lec- 
turer thought the difficulty of the task had been 
exaggerated. The Median tablets were, perhaps 
less easy to be reached than the Persian ; andt 
Assyrian version, inscribed on an overhanging 
mass of rock, was the most inaccessible of all. 
Although, indeed, this version had been copied by 
the lecturer by the aid of a telescope from a ledge 
of rock on the opposite side of the ravine, he b 
failed in all his endeavours to reach the spot him- 
self ; and had been obliged, in order to procure & 
paper cast of the inscription, which could alone be 
implicitly depended on, to employ a wild Kurdish 





a key to the nie of hieroglyphic writing, 
but in regard to the cuneiform character no such 
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sooth surface of the nearly perpendicular rock 
was described as something truly marvellous. _ An 
insight having been obtained into the mysteries of 
Assyrian writing by a careful analysis of the Be- 
histun equivalent inscriptions, the inquiry was 
tly extended, and results were verified by sub- 
sequent examination of the innumerable records 
which were being brought to light from the exca- 
vations of Nineveh and the other Assyrian capitals, 
These documents, although beset with difficulties, 
wally yielded to patient investigation. The 
especial difficulty of polyphone characters,—that 
is, of the same letter having several different pho- 
netic values, which had at first seemed fatal to 
anything like certainty or precision of result, was 
ina great measure remedied by the discovery of 
the source from which it originated. It was found 
that cuneiform writing, closely allied to hierogly- 
phic expression, had been first introduced into 
Chaldea by a Hamite race cognate with the Egyp- 
tians; that the primitive cuneiform characters were, 
in fact, like the hieroglyphs, mere pictures of 
natural objects, which, when used alphabetically, 
sed a value corresponding with the name of 

the object represented. As the primitive race was 
composed of many tribes, each possessing its own 
vocabulary, each natural object had many names, 
and each character had many values. This con- 
fusion, embarrassing enough from the outset, was 
increased in after times, when the Semitic Assy- 
rians adopted the old Hamite system of writing ; 
for the characters then not only retained their 
former values, derived from the polyglott vocabu- 
lary of the primitive race, but new values were also 
assigned to them, corresponding with synonyms 
inthe Assyrian language. The discovery that there 
thus existed a copious admixture, in the Assyrian 
system of writing, of the old Hamite element, 
which the lecturer had announced at Oxford in 
last December, had been of the most essential value, 
not only in resolving difficulties both of alphabetical 


expression and of etymology in the inscriptions’ 


of Nineveh, but also in pointing the way to an 
investigation of those far more ancient and more 
interesting records belonging to the primitive 
race which were written in the old Hamite tongue. 
Avery large portion of the clay tablets deposited 
inthe British Museum were now found to relate 
to this special branch of philology. The science of 
Assyria even to the latest times appeared to have 
been recorded in the old Hamite language, which 
the lecturer, for the sake of convenience, denomi- 
nated Chaldee, and the acquisition accordingly of 
this tongue was regarded as an essential part of As- 
syrian education,—hence the preparation of a very 
lage number of elementary treatises, intended for 
the instruction of the Assyrian youth. Compara- 
tive alphabets, that is, explanations, in Chaldee 
and Assyrian respectively, of the characters which 
Were common to the two languages; extensive 
bilingual vocabularies ; grammatical synopses and 
phrase-books, arranged on a plan very closely re- 
sembling the Hamiltonian system, were among the 
highly interesting relics of this class which were 
being now ‘subjected to examination; and the 
knowledge of the primitive Chaldee which was 
thus acquired, would, at a future time, be made 
available for the interpretation of the independent 
Chaldee records—precisely as the knowledge of the 
Assyrian derived from a comparison of the ver- 
sions in that tongue with the previously deciphered 
Persian had been already applied to the explana- 
tion of the independent inscriptions of Nineveh. 
The lecturer having thus briefly noticed the pro- 
gress and present state of Cuneiform research, 
and having endeavoured to satisfy his audience 
of the soundness of the system of interpretation, 
which was now, he believed, universally adopted 
by all inquirers both in England and on the Con- 

ent, proceeded to notice the most important his- 
torical discoveries that had resulted from the study 
of the inscriptions. These discoveries were classed 
uder three chronological heads—the Chaldean 
Period, the Assyrian period, and the Babylonian 
Period. The Chaldean period extended from the 
earliest dawn of history to the institution of a 
ic empire on the Tigris in the thirteenth cen- 





tury B.c. There were many traces in the inscrip- 
tions of a tradition that the first colonists had come 
from ASthiopia under the leading of a hero, who 
answered to the Nimrud of scripture, and who was 
deified in the country as Nergal—an explanation 
being thus afforded of the Biblical ethnic scheme, 
which described Nimrod as the son of Cush, who 
again was the brother of Mizraim. This Nergal 
was the god of the ‘‘ chase” and the god of “ war,” 
and was further regarded as a real historic 
personage, being invoked by the kings as their 
“ancestor,” ‘the founder of their race.” He was 
depicted as a lion, Nergal, indeed, signifying in 
primitive Chaldee ‘the great animal,” and being 
applied to ‘‘a lion” among beasts as to “a hero” 
among men,—and his other names, Nimrud and 
Aria, had the same or nearly the same signification. 
Aria was perhaps connected with the Greek Apne, 
as Nerig, the Saban name for the planet Mars, 
was undoubtedly a contraction of Nergal,—-and 
as Mirikh, the old Arabic title for the same planet, 
preserved the name of the country (Mirukh, Gr. 
Mepon, for Aithiopia) from whence Nergal came. 
It was further curious to observe that in all the 
geographical lists Mirukh and Makkan (Mepon and 
Maktyn) were placed in juxtaposition with Hur 
and Akkad, in evident allusion to the line of the 
original immigration from Ethiopia along the 
southern shores of Arabia to the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates. Nergal was especially worshipped at Cutha 
(a few miles N.E. of Babylon), this city being 
called by the Talmudists and the Arabs the city of 
Nimrud. Its ancient Chaldee name was Tiggaba, 
answering to the Digba of Pliny and the Acyova of 
Ptolemy. The principal other Chaldee capitals 
were as follows :—1. Hur, or Ur of the Chaldees, 
dedicated to the Moon, and hence called Erech 
(Gen. x. 10) and Kapapiwn. The Hamite name 
of this city was probably Sheshach, as in Jeremiah 
li. 41; the ruins are now called Mugheir. 2. 
Warka, dedicated to Beltis, the Opxon of the 
 Gréeks, but the ancient name unknown. 3. Larcha, 
Ellasar of Gen. xiv. 1, Aapaya of the Greeks, 
sacred to the Sun, and bearing the Hamite name 
of that divinity. The ruins are now called Senkereh. 
4, ‘Nipur, now called Niffer, sacred to Belus, and 
named after him by the Hamites ; hence the BiABn 
of Ptolemy, identical with the Calneh of Gen. x. 
10, and the probable site of the tower of Babel. 5. 
Babylon itself, Bab-il, ‘‘the gate of the God Jl” 
(Gr. Toc), sacred to Merodach. Shinar was 
perhaps the Hamite name. 6. Borsippa, or Birs 
Nimrud. The name Barzip is Hamite, and pro- 
bably means ‘‘the weedy lake.” The city was 
dedicated to Nebo or Hermes. 7. Sippara, sacred 
to ‘‘the Sun” and Anunit, or Apollo and Diana. 
The Sepharvaim of Scripture (2 Kings, xvii. 30), 
with its gods, Adrammelech and Anammelech— 
Gr, Surmapa—modern Mosaib. The Hamite name 
was perhaps Huperat, whence the Euphrates. The 
Semitic name was Tsipar ; Talmudic and Arabic 
Sura, applied equally to the city and the river, as 
in the Inscriptions. Hur was probably the most 
ancient of all these cities, for the expression often 
occurs — ‘‘from the remotest times, from the 
foundation of Hur.” The primitive Hamite race 
was divided apparently into four branches, which 
bore the name of Kipratirba, The principal division 
was named Akkad, —a title that applied in a 
later age to the entire country, and the Chaldees 
were a mere subdivision of the Akkad. A nomi- 
nal list was exhibited of fifteen kings belonging to 
the primitive Chaldzan race, and there were per- 
haps an equal number of royal names, as yet 
doubtfully or imperfectly read. This line of kings 
began to reign probably in the 23rd century B.c., 
and continued in power to the 13th century, when 
it gave way to the Semites, who establised their 
seat of empire at Nineveh. A king Kudur of 
this line, who reigned about 1950 8.c., was pointed 
out as the probable representative of the Chedor- 
laomer of Scripture, his distinctive epithet being 
‘the Ravager of the West,” in apparent allusion 
to the famous Syrian campaign, in-which, accord- 
ing to Genesis, he was defeated by Abraham. 
A later king, Ismi dagon,-was proved by a 





remarkable series of dates preserved in the in- 





scriptions of Assyria to have lived as early as 
B.c. 1860. The lecturer had received that day 
from a friend at Bagdad the impression of a seal, 
which proved to have been the signet-ring of one 
of those early monarchs, Durri galazu, and which 
stated the owner to have been the son of another 
king of the line, Purna puriyas, no previous 
evidence being extant of the relationship of 
the two kings, though many inscriptions had been 
found of each of them. It was thus each successive 
relic extended historical discovery, and confirmed 
previous suppositions. The language in which all 
the early legends were written was of the Hamite 
family, having been brought apparently from 
fEthiopia, through Arabia, by the primitive 
colonists. Many of the terms belonging to it were 
to be recognised in the Galla, the most ancient, 
perhaps, of the African dialects now available for 
comparison ; and there was also an evident simi- 
larity between the vocabulary of this tongue and 
that of the Arabic, where the latter differed from 
its sister languages of the Semitic family. There 
were, however, a considerable number of verbal 
roots common to the Assyrian and primitive Chal- 
dee—an additional argument being thus furnished 
in favour of the theory advanced by Bunsen, Max 
Miller, and others, that Semitism was a mere 
development of an anterior Hamitism. The 
lecturer, indeed, thought that through the primitive 
language of Chaldza we should be able to trace a 
connexion between the Semitic languages on the 
one side, and the Arian and Turanian languages 
on the other. Viewed according to philological 
rule, the lecturer would certainly call the primitive 
Chaldee, Turanian or Scythic ; yet a Semitic germ 
was to be detected in most of the verbal roots, 
while a great number of the nouns were Arian. 
The Assyrian branch of the inquiry, which the 
lecturer now took up, was stated to be of particular 
interest in furnishing a series of notices, which 
related to. Jewish-history, and which thus afforded 
the means of verifying the accuracy of the Hebrew 
writings. The institution of an Assyrian Empire 
probably dated from the thirteenth century B.c. ; 
but under the early kings of the line historical 
records had not been kept, or at any rate 
such records had not been found in the excava- 
tions. The names and titles of these kings were 
preserved in the brick legends; but the earliest 
Assyrian document which entered at ail into his- 
torical detail was the inscription on the cylinders 
of Tiglath Pileser I., dating from about B.c. 1160. 
Here was found an account of the conquest of Asia 
Minor and Syria, the names of about 100 cities 
and proviaces belonging to these parts being duly 
registered. It was interesting to find that Southern 
Syria at that time was held by the Khasmonim, 
subjects of the King of Egypt—the term Xacpw- 
vein being that employed by the LXX. to replace 
the Casluchim of Scripture, who, as colonists from 
Caphtor, were the progenitors of the Philistines, 
so well known as the enemies of the Jews. After 
an interval of 250 years from this period, the 
Assyrian annals began to assume the form of 
continuous history—the wars of the great Sar- 
danapalus in all the countries extending from the 
Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean being chroni- 
cled in the most elaborate detail. It was, how- 
ever, under the successor of this king, in about 
B.C. 830, that the Assyrian arms first came in 
contact with the Jews, Jehu, the descendant of 
Omri, king of Samaria, sent a valuable tribute at 
this time to the court of Nineveh, in return pro- 
bably for the assistance rendered to Israel in the 
successive discomfiture of the formidable kings 
of Northern Syria, Ben Hadad and Hazael, by 
the armies of the Assyrian monarch. From the 
earliest period to the latest Syria’is spoken of in 
the inscriptions as the land of the Khetti, or Hit- 
tites, the northern capital being at Carchemish, on 
the Euphrates, adjoining Hierapolis or Mabog, and 
the southern being at Damascus ; while the name 
of Atshu, answering probably to the Atesh of the 
Egyptian records, was not unfrequently used in a 
general. sense like the Aram of Scripture. 
Again, in about B.c. 750, under an Assyrian 
king whose name was perhaps to be read as 
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Phulukh, and who almost certainly represented 
the Pul of Scripture, a second notice occurred of 
Omri, or Samaria, as having paid tribute to Nine- 
veh, in exact conformity with the Scriptural 
account of the payment of 1000 talents of silver 
by Menahem to Pul. As the wife of Phulukh, or 
Pul, was also mentioned under the name of Sam- 
muramtt, the lecturer conjectured that this royal 
pair represented the Bolochus and Semiramis of 
the Greeks, with whom the old dynasty expired 
in about Bc. 747. It further seemed probable 
that Semiramis, at this period, founded a new 
dynasty in Babylon, commencing with her son, 
Nabonassar,—while a usurper, Tiglath Pileser, 
opened a contemporaneous line of royalty at 
Nineveh. In the annals of Tiglath Pileser there 
were abundant notices of Biblical kings, of Mena- 
hem, who was yet reigning in Samaria in the 
eighth year of the reign of the Assyrian monarch, 
of Rezin of Damascus, of Hiram of Tyre, and of 
others. Tiglath Pileser might be supposed to have 
been succecded by his son Shalmaneser in about 
B.0. 729. This king then attacked Hoshea, and 
laid siege to Samaria in B.c. 724, but lost his 
throne to another usurper named Sargon before 
the city fell. Sargon’s first exploit in 721 was to 
bring the siege to a close, and a detailed notice 
was found in his annals of the carrying away the 
Ten Tribes into captivity. His wars, also, with 
Merodach Baladan, of Babylon, were described at 
great length; and scores of Scriptural names were 
to be recognised in the copious annals engraved 
on the walls of his palace at Khursabad. Of still 
greater interest, however, were the annals of Sen- 
nacherib, the son and successor of Sargon, who 
ascended the throne in B.c. 702. These annals, 
lithographed from the famous Cylinder of Senna- 
cherib, were exhibited in the lecture-room, and a 
portion of them, referring to the remarkable events 
of the third year of the king’s reign, was read in 
English to the meeting. In the account thus 
given by the Assyrian king of his campaign against 
Hezekiah, king of Judea, and of his battle with 
the Egyptians and Althiopians, there was, of 
course, astrong colouring in favour of the Assyrians ; 
yet the events recorded were substantially the same 
as those described in the eighteenth chapter of 
the second book of Kings. Hezekiah paid a heavy 
tribute to Sennacherib, but Jerusalem, though 
hardly pressed, was not taken. It was, further, 
particularly worthy of remark that, as the cap- 
tives on this occasion were stated at 200,150 
souls, the number of prisoners in the previous 
desolation of Samaria by Sargon being little more 
than a tenth of that amount, so in the traditions 
of the Jews noticed by Demetrius, under the 
Seleucide, and also throughout the Talmud, the 
great captivity was always attributed to Senna- 
cherib, and not to Sargon or Shalmaneser. In re- 
gard to Esar-Haddon, the son of Sennacherib, it 
was only necessary to quote his acknowledgment 
of having received assistance in the construction of 
one of his palaces from Manasseh, King of Juda, 
and also the valuable notice which was left by him 
of his conquest of Egypt and Aithiopia,—a notice 
which supplied a very important blank in history, 
and explained the confused statement of Herodotus 
respecting the Dodecarchy, and further showed 
how many of the prophecies against Egypt had 
been fulfilled (as in Isaiah xx. 3, &c.) Under 
Assur-bani-pal IJ., who succeeded his father Esar- 
Haddon, and who was probably also contemporary 
with Manasseh, the Assyrians did not apparently 
come in contact with the Jews. The king warred 
almost exclusively in Babylonia and Susiana, being 
moreover much addicted to the chase, and being 
further occupied in building a very splendid palace 
at Nineveh, from which the beautiful marbles, 
lately deposited in the British Museum, had been 
excavated. In that palace he had likewise amassed 
a vast collection of inseribed clay tablets forming 
the royal library, recently brought to England— 
they were all more or less injured, but the number 
could not be less than 20,000, and when properly 
deciphered they would, no doubt, furnish important 
additions to our knowledge of the ancient world. 





The last Assyrian king named Assur-emit-ili was 


son of Assw-bani-pal, and probably lost the throne 
of Nineveh to the Medes and Babylonians in B.. 
625. The concluding portion of the lecture was 
devoted to notices of the Babylonian kings, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Neriglissar, and Nabonidus. 


MBETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Chronological Institute, 7 p.m.—(1. By Reginald Stuart 
Poole, Esq., of the British Museum, on the Pre ent State 
and Prospects of Egyptian Chronology. 2. By James What- 
man Bosanquet, Esq., Treasurer, on the Arrangement of 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Jewish Chrono'ogy, from the 
term of Semiramis to Nitocris. To be followed by a Con- 
versazione.) 








VARIETIES. 
MEMENTO-MORI WATCH, 
OXCH BELONGING TO MARY, QUEEN O8 SCOTS. 


THE associations connected with this relic of the 
ill-starred Queen of Scotland invest it with an in- 
terest at once profound and melancholy. On the 
evening of February 7, 1586-7, the night previous 
to her execution at Fotheringay Castle, Mary 
perused her will, read over the inventory of her 
goods and jewels, and wrote down the names of 
her attendants and domestics to whom she be- 
queathed each particular. Among the bequests 
of this sad hour was this memento mori watch, 
which was left to Mary Seaton, one of the four 
celebrated Maries who were her maids of honour. 
* Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 

The night she'll hae but three; 

There was Mary Seaton, and Mary Beaton, 

And Mary Carmichael, and me.” 

Old Ballad, quoted in Scott's ‘ Minstretsy, 

From this lady, who was of the noble house of 
Wintoun, it descended to its present possessor, Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, of Grange and Fountainhall. 
The watch is of silver, shaped like a skull. On the 
forehead in the original is the figure of Death, armed 
with his customary emblems, the scythe and sand- 
glass; he is standing between a palace on the one 
side and a cottage on the other, with one foot at 
each door. Surrounding this figure is the appro* 
priate legend from Horace—“‘ Pallida mors zquo 
pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, regumque turres.” 
On the back part of the skull is Time, with his 
scythe, devouring all things; near him is the 
ancient symbol of eternity—a serpent with the 
tail in its mouth; and around all another legend 
from Horace—‘‘ Tempus edax rerum,” &c. The 
upper portion is divided into two compartments; 
on one are exhibited our first parents in the garden 
of Eden, with the motto—‘‘ Peccando perditione 
miseriam eternam posteris meruere.” The other 
compartment is oecupied with the subject of man’s 
salvation by the death of the Redeemer ; the 
motto— Sie justitia satisfecit, mortem superavit, 
salutem comparavit.” Running below these com- 
partments on both sides is an open work, to per- 
mit the sound to be heard more freely when the 
watch strikes. This is formed of designs emble- 
matical of the crucifixion, namely, scourges, the 
flagon and cup of the eucharist, spcars—one with 
the sponge, —the cross, ladder, thongs, dice, ham- 
mer and nails, the coat without seam, and the 
crown of thorns; beneath these the motto—‘‘ Scala 
ceeli ad gloriam via.” 

The watch is opened by reversing the skull, and 
then lifting the under jaw, which rises on a hinge. 
Inside this, which may be called the lid, is repre- 
sented the Holy Family in the stable with the 
infant Jesus; in the distance are the shepherds. 
The works of the watch occupy the space which 
the brains do in a living skull, the dial-plate being 
on a flat where the roof of the mouth is. This 
plate is of silver, and it is fixed within a golden 
circle richly carved. The hours are marked in 
large Roman letters, and in the midst is'a figure 
of Saturn devouring his children, with the motto— 
‘¢ Sicut meis sic et omnibus idem.” All the. works 
are astonishingly perfect. The maker’s name and 
the place of manufacture, ‘‘ Moyse, Blois,” are 


legibly engraved. But there is no date, and it is 


supposed that the watch was expressly made for 
Queen Mary when she went to Blois, accompanied 
by her first husband, the Dauphin of France, It 


ay — 
still performs well, though it requires to be w I 
up every twenty-six hours to ensure tol . 
accuracy. This curious relic must have been in. 55 
tended, we presume, to stand on a prie- Dieu, og 
< f ‘ , Robe! 
small altar, as its weight is much too great to hav Willi 
allowed of its being carried about the person, will 
Glasgow Cathedral—A Meeting was lately held oe 
Glasgow as to finishing the renovation of thig | 
Cathedral, the only one in Scotland which egca Ix 
destruction at the Reformation. Till about fiftegy oe 
years ago, it remained almost entirely neglected: po 
but the Commissioners of Woods and Forests (ty by th 
whom the cathedral belongs), urged by the citizens, © 
and assisted by the corporation of Glasgow, have N 
since then restored the fabric, at a cost of about . 


17,0000., of which the city has contributed nearly 
30002. The restoration was coming to a close, and 
it was deemed incomplete unless the windows wet 
filled with stained glass in the highest style of att, 
A subscription was accordingly organised on the 
plan that each contributor should fill in one window, 
and has been very successful. The four principal 
windows, which will cost from 8001. to 10000. each, 
are to be filled in respectively by the Government, 
the Trades House of Glasgow, the Duke of Hamil. 
ton, and the Messrs. Baird of Gartsherrie, the 
wealthy ironmasters. There are upwards of forty 
smaller windows, the filling in of which will cos 
about 1201. each, and these have been taken up by 
the Duke of Montrose, the Duke of Buccleuch, the 
Earl of Eglintoun, the Earl of Glasgow, Lord 
Douglas, Lord Belhaven, and Lord Campbell, the 
great majority falling to the share of private cit: 
zens of Glasgow. 


Intelligence from Jerusalem.—The building which 
the Austrian Government erects in this ancient 
city for the reception of 100 pilgrims and voyagers, 
has been of late commenced, under the superinten- 
dence of M. Endlicher, the Vienna architect. When 
excavating the foundation the workmen arrived at 
some large stone slabs, most probably belonging to 
the ante-Roman (Hebrew) period. Farther ona 
subterraneous church (crypt) was discovered, which 
served, probably, the first Christians for a religious 
hiding-place. It is entirely built of stone. M. 
Endlicher and some other persons then entered a 
series of caves, through which they passed for some 
considerable time, but have had no leisure to 
examine them yet. Still, all these discoveries will 
successively clear up the topography of ancient 
Jerusalem; the more so, as the present Pacha isa 
man willing to give encouragement to every such 
enterprise. School-houses, hospitals, and even 
places of public resort, casinos, &c., are constantly 
springing up ‘in this town. A railroad is also 
spoken of; at any rate, a good Macadamized road 
would much increase the number of European vist 
tors. — Builder. 

(ApvertIsEemENT.]— British College of Health, New Road, 
London. — Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicine is the only 
medicine that strikes at the root of all diseases. This has 
been proved by an experience of 30 y: ars, during which time up- 
wards of 400,000 cases of cure have been effected. The Hygelan 
agents throughout the world are unanimous upon the 
Hygeian system of med cine introduced by James Morison, the 
Hygeist, who not only taught the public how to cure their owt 
ailments, but also rescued the world from the di gers of false 
medica! doctrines. The monument lately raised by a penny sud- 
scrip ion sufficiently attests the importance of his aiscoveries. 


_—_——— 

















To CorresronpEnts.—G. E.; F.L. S.; Swan of Avon; 
T. L.—received. 








Royal ito, price £5 5s. 


CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS. The Plates selectet from Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine. The Descripti ns re-witten by Sir W. J HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introdue- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuances Lross- 
100 coloured plat: s. fol 
“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, 

justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of thia curious and interesting tribe of plants."~ 

WESTMINSTER AND ForniGn QuaRTERLY ReEvirw. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. U 





For the use of Schools, 


FrRst STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY; 

A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Piates- 
_—— for the Department of Science and Art, Marl 

‘ouse. 

Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 





Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. é 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


Digectors. 


ey Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
a hl D.C.L., F.R.8. | Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
John Davis, Exq Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 


Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
NOTICE. | 
to remove any apprehension that might be entertained 
pagan security of the Policies granted by the PELICAN 
LIFE OFFICE, the Directors have omitted every clause that would 
nder them void by reason of any error in the Statements made 
by the Assured before or at the time of effecting an Insurance. 
The Company offers :-— 
Complete Security. a 4 ed 
Moderate Rates of Preminm with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 


iliam Walter ‘Fuller, Esq. 
Me A. Gordan, M.D., F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. 


NS 
in connexion with Life Ass» rance on approved security. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company's agents. 
? ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
S LONDON. 

Policies effected with this Society now, will participate in 
four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the net Profits of the Society, 
according to the conditions contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for ins»ring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, and 
Insurers are fully protected from al! risk by an ample guarantee 
fand in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

‘Policy Stamps paid by the Office. : 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 








A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF ¢6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
or the sum of 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 
meway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Aweekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for injury, or £100 in 
caseof Death, secured by a payment of Tn Shillings. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
¥orms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had of the Agents; 
ofthe Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations; and at the 
Head Office, London; where also 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
thejourney, or by the year, as heretofore. ’ 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Insurance Company, 
Empowered by a Special Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London. 
Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
teduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


UTLINES OF EUROPEAN LITERA- 
TURE, from the Earliest Times. A Class Book for Schools. 
By P. THORPE. : 


London: Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 





Sine EAGLE, PALLADIUM, and MENTOR 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, and 
7, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Taustezs. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. 
Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
Directors. 
Cuantzs Tuomas Hotcomez, Esq., Chairman. 
Ricuaro Harman Lioyn, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq | James Murray, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Sir W. G. Ouseley, K.C.B. 
Thos, Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Sir James Buller East, Bart. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
M.P. Philip Rose, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. | Thomas Godfrey Sambrooke, 
Robert A. Gray, Esq. Esq 
William Augustus Guy, M.D. | Charlies Evan Thomas, Ex<q. 
Joshua Lock wood, Esq. Rt.Hon, Sir John Young, Bart. 
Avpirors—Thomas Allen, Esq.; William H. Smith, Jun., Esq. 
Mepicat Orricers—Seth Thompson, M.D. ; James Saner, Esq., 
M.D., Tottenham Green ; William Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, 
Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 


Lord Bateman. 
Captain Chas. John Bosanquet, 
RN. 





The realized Assets of this Company amount to £1,250,000 
sterling nearly. 

The Annual Income exceeds £200,000. 

The number of existing Policies is upwards of 6,500. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds £4,400,0' 0. 

A division of Surplus will take place in June next: the divisions 
are quinquennial, and the who'e Surplus (less 20 per cent. 
only) is distributed among the Assured. 





The Premiums required, although moderate, entitle the 
Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus. 

The lives assured are nermitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country, 
Australia and California excepted, or to pass by sea (not being 
seafaring persons by profession) between any two parts of the 
same hemisphere distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, 
without extra charge. 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied by the Company. 

The Annual Repor's of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent post free, on 
application at the Ottice, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


OMMERCIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
9, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. London, fur LIVES, 
ANNUITIES, LOANS, and ENDOWMENTS. 


ALFRED T. JAY, Manager. 


‘(HE JACKSONIAN SANATORIUM, Fortis 


Green (one mile and a half from Highgate Hil, on the 
Barnet Road) is now open for the reception of patients of the 
higher and middle classes of society during any course of treat- 
ment directed by theirown medical attend uly qualified 
Medical Officer resides upon the spot. A Dispensary, Nurses, 
Attendants, anda most extensive suite of Baths, wiil be found in 
the Estabiishment. 

The patients or visitors can reside in separate apartments, or 
join the general company. 

Conveyances from the Bank, Post-office, and Charing Cross 
several times daily. 

For pa: ticulars, address, The Secretary, Jacksonian Sanatorium, 
Fortis Green, near Finchley. 











NATURE'S TRUE REMEDY. 
R. TOWNSEND'S SARSAPARILLA, — 


There are three principal avenues by which Nature expels 
from the body what is necessiry should be expelled therefrom. 
These three are the Stool, the Urine, and the Pores. These MUST 
be kept in a healthy condition, or disease is certain. THIS IS A 
FIXED AND POSITIVE LAW, and no human being can safely 
disregard it. 

Now, when the system is diseased, it is the first grand object to 
set all these functions at work, both to expel Disease, and to 
restore the Health. 

The bowels must be opened, cleansed, soothed. and strengthened, 
the urine must be made t flow healthfully and naturally and to 
throw off the impuririe< of the blood ; the liver and stomach must 
be regulated ; and above all the 

PORES 
must be opened, and the skin made healthy. These things done, 
and Nature will go to her work, and ruddy health will sit smiing 
upon the cheek, and 
LIFE WILL RE AGAIN A LUXURY. 

We will suppose the case of a person afflicted with a bilious 
complaint. His head aches, his appetite is poor, his bones and 
back ache, he i- weak and nervous, his comp!exion is yellow, the 
skin dry, and his tongue furred. He goes to a doctor for relief, 
and is given a dose of medicine to purge h:m freely, aud he gets 
some temporary relief. 

BUC HE IS NOT CURED! _ 
In a few days the same symptoms return, and the same old purge 
is admini l 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED LIFE PREMIUMS, £621,437. 
EstTaBLisuED IN 1809. 

ANNUAL LIFE REVENUE, £112,693. 

All tie benefits of Life Assurance are offered by this Company 
to their fullest extent, c mbined with the first great requisite of 
an. Assurance Office viz., Absolute Security that the sum stipu- 
lated it. the Pol cy will be forthcoming when due. 

The Company being Proprietary, specially empowered by Royal 
Charter and Act of Parliament. the assured have no mutual 
liability, while they receive NINE-TENTHS or NINETY PER 
CENT. of the PROFITS. 

Seven Yrars’ Prorits will be distributed in 1859, and partici- 
pating Life Policies, if effected immediately, will secure Three 
Years’ share thereof. 


Forms oF Proposan and all necessary information may be 
obtained on application at the Company’s Office, 
No. 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 
Presipent—His Grace the DUKE of ROXBURGHE, K.T, 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuarnman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deruty-Cuarrman. 
GEORGE BISHOP, Jun., Esq. 
WILLIAM BORRADAILE, Esq. 
ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq. 
JOHN CONNELL, Esq. 
PETER NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq. 
R. P. PRICHARD, Esq. 


ALEX. DOBLE, Esq., Lancaster Place—Soticrror. 
JOUN WEBSTER, M.D., F.R.S.—Puysician. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Esq.—Secretary. 
Banxers—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 





HE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
ies insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st Di ber, 1855, ite 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 





ted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOO Pace, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 





CHARLES DOWNES, Ese., Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT; M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) P, MACINTYRE, Secretary, 





3 and so on, until the poor man becomes a martyr 
to heavy, drastic purgativ.s. Now, what would be the 
TRUE PRACTICE 
in such a case? What the practice that Nature herself points 
out?) Why Toser IN HEALTHY operation ALL THE MEANS THAT 
NATURE POS‘ESSEs TO THROW OUT OF THE SYSTEM THE CAUSES OF 
Disgase. The bowels must of course be evacuate!, but the work 
is DUL BEGUN AT THIS STAGE OF THE BUSINESS. The kidneys must 
be prompted to do their work, for they have a mos’ important 
work to do; the stomach must be cleansed: and. above all, the 
PORES Must be relieved and evabied to throw off the secretions 
which ought to pass off through them. We repeat that by 
THE BOWELS—THE URINE—THE PORES, 

the disease must be expelled from the system, and not by the 
bowels alone, «8 is the usual practice. 

And to effect all this, resort must be had to a remedy that is 
congenial to the human system—a remedy that s:rengthens while 
it subdues disease. Such is the remedy found in 


OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA 
AND PILLs. 
Wanrenovst, 373, Stranp, LonDow. 
Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.; Small Quarts, 4s. 6d.; Quarts, 7s. 6d. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, Improv- 
ing, Beau ifying and Preserving the Skin, and giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance. It wil completely remove 
Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing 
qualities, render the skin soft. pliable, and free from dryness, &c., 
clear it from every hum«ur, pimple, or eruption, and by continu- 
ing its u-e only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beauti- 
fal. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it allays the 
irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and all 
roughness, and renders the skin smooth and firm. 
Soldin Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
sup emely efficacious in CURING WOUNDS.—Mrs. E iza- 
beth Belson, of Snettisiam near Lynn, had suff-r d for 20 weeks 
froma dreadful wound in her leg occasioned by falling upon an iron 
scraper. Remedies innumerable and divers flea were upplied, but 
all failing, she sunposed she would have been a crippe for life, 
when she was advised to try Holloway’s Ointmentand Pills. After 
employing a few boxes of both, the wound assumed a h-althy 
appearance, the leg subsequently became perfectly sound. and she 
is now quite well.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughour t e 
world; at Professor Holloways establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Con- 
stantinople ; A. Guiiicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep in THe Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STancH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 84d. 


RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHTS 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET. and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest speci of British fi in Dressing-cases, Work- 

















boxes. Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other artic’es of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables. Table Cutlery, Scissor 

Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. 
same Prices charged at all the 


8, 
Shipping Orders executed. The 
Establishments. 
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Phulukh, and who almost certainly represented 
the Pul of Scripture, a second notice occurred of 
Omri, or Samaria, as having paid tribute to Nine- 
veh, in exact conformity with the Scriptural 
account of the payment of 1000 talents of silver 
by Menahem to Pul. As the wife of Phulukh, or 
Pul, was also mentioned under the name of Sam- 
muramtt, the lecturer conjectured that this royal 
pair represented the Bolochus and Semiramis of 
the Greeks, with whom the old dynasty expired 
in about B.c. 747. It further seemed probable 
that Semiramis, at this period, founded a new 
dynasty in Babylon, commencing with her son, 
Nabonassar,—while a usurper, Tiglath Pileser, 
opened a contemporaneous line of royalty at 
Nineveh. In the annals of Tiglath Pileser there 
were abundant notices of Biblical kings, of Mena- 
hem, who was yet reigning in Samaria in the 
eighth year of the reign of the Assyrian monarch, 
of Rezin of Damascus, of Hiram of Tyre, and of 
others. Tiglath Pileser might be supposed to have 
been succeeded by his son Shalmaneser in about 
B.¢@. 729. This king then attacked Hoshea, and 
laid siege to Samaria in B.c. 724, but lost his 
throne to another usurper named Sargon before 
the city fell. Sargon’s first exploit in 721 was to 
bring the siege to a close, and a detailed notice 
wag found in his annals of the carrying away the 
Ten Tribes into captivity. His wars, also, with 
Merodach Baladan, of Babylon, were described at 
great length; and scores of Scriptural names were 
to be recognised in the copious annals engraved 
on the walls of his palace at Khursabad. Of still 
greater interest, however, were the annals of Sen- 
nacherib, the son and successor of Sargon, who 
ascended the throne in B.c. 702. These annals, 
lithographed from the famous Cylinder of Senna- 
cherib, were exhibited in the lecture-room, and a 
portion of them, referring to the remarkable events 
of the third year of the king’s reign, was read in 
English to the meeting. In the account thus 
given by the Assyrian king of his campaign against 
Hezekiah, king of Judea, and of his battle with 
the Egyptians and A®thiopians, there was, of 
course, astrong colouring in favour of the Assyrians ; 
yet the events recorded were substantially the same 
as those described in the eighteenth chapter of 
the second book of Kings. Hezekiah paid a heavy 
tribute to Sennacherib, but Jerusalem, though 
hardly pressed, was not taken. It was, further, 
particularly worthy of remark that, as the ecap- 
tives on this occasion were stated at 200,150 
souls, the number of prisoners in the previous 
desolation of Samaria by Sargon being little more 
than a tenth of that amount, so in the traditions 
of the Jews noticed by Demetrius, under the 
Seleucide, and also throughout the Talmud, the 
great captivity was always attributed to Senna- 
cherib, and not to Sargon or Shalmaneser. In re- 
gard to Esar-Haddon, the son of Sennacherib, it 
was only necessary to quote his acknowledgment 
of having received assistance in the construction of 
one of his palaces from Manasseh, King of Juda, 
and also the valuable notice which was left by him 
of his conquest of Egypt and Aithiopia,—a notice 
which supplied a very important blank in history, 
and explained the confused statement of Herodotus 
respecting the Dodecarchy, and further showed 
how many of the prophecies against Egypt had 
been fulfilled (as in Isaiah xx. 3, &c.) Under 
Assur-bani-pal IT., who succeeded his father Esar- 
Haddon, and who was probably also contemporary 
with Manasseh, the Assyrians did not apparently 
come in contact with the Jews. The king warred 
almost exclusively in Babylonia and Susiana, being 
moreover much addicted to the chase, and being 
further occupied in building a very splendid palace 
at Nineveh, from which the beautiful marbles, 
lately deposited in the British Museum, had been 
excavated. In that palace he had likewise amassed 
a vast collection of igscribed clay tablets forming 
the royal library, recently brought to England— 
they were all more or less injured, but the number 
could not be less than 20,000, and when properly 
deciphered they would, no doubt, furnish important 
additions to our knowledge of the ancient world. 
The last Assyrian king named Asswr-emit-ili Was 





son of Asswr-bani-pal, and probably lost the throne 
of Nineveh to the Medes and Babylonians in B.0. 
625. The concluding portion of the lecture was 
devoted to notices of the Babylonian kings, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Neriglissar, and Nabonidus. 


MBETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Chronological Institute, 7 p.m.—(1. By Reginald Stuart 
Poole, Esq., of the British Museum, on the Pre ent State 
and Prospects of Egyptian Chronology. 2. By James What- 
man Bosanquet, Esq., Treasurer, on the Arrangement of 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Jewish Chrono'ogy, from the 
term of Semiramis to Nitocris, To be followed by a Con- 
versazione.) 








VARIETIES. 
MEMENTO-MORI WATCH, 
OXCH BELONGING TO MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


THRE associations connected with this relic of the 
ill-starred Queen of Scotland invest it with an in- 
terest at once profound and melancholy. On the 
evening of February 7, 1586-7, the night previous 
to her execution at Fotheringay Castle, Mary 
perused her will, read over the inventory of her 
goods and jewels, and wrote down the names of 
her attendants and domestics to whom she be- 
queathed each particular. Among the bequests 
of this sad hour was this memento mori watch, 
which was left to Mary Seaton, one of the four 
eelebrated Maries who were her maids of honour. 
* Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 

The night she'll hae but three; 

There was Mary Seaton, and Mary Beaton, 

And Mary Carmichael, and me.” 

Old Ballad, quoted in Scott's ‘ Minstrelsy. 

From this lady, who was of the noble house of 
Wintoun, it descended to its present possessor, Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, of Grange and Fountainhall. 
The watch is of silver, shaped like a skull. On the 
forehead in the original is the figure of Death, armed 
with his customary emblems, the scythe and sand- 
glass; he is standing between a palace on the one 
side and a cottage on the other, with one foot at 
each door. Surrounding this figure is the appro 
priate legend from Horace—‘ Pallida mors zquo 
pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, regumque turres.” 
On the back part of the skull is Time, with his 
scythe, devouring all things; near him is the 
ancient symbol of eternity—a serpent with the 
tail in its mouth; and around all another legend 
from Horace—‘‘ Tempus edax rerum,” &c. The 
upper portion is divided into two compartments; 
on one are exhibited our first parents in the garden 
of Eden, with the motto—‘‘ Peccando perditione 
miseriam eternam posteris meruere.” The other 
compartment is eecupied with the subject of man’s 
salvation by the death of the Redeemer ; the 
motto— Sie justitia satisfecit, mortem superavit, 
salutem comparavit.” Running below these com- 
partments on both sides is an open work, to per- 
mit the sound to be heard more freely when the 
watch strikes. This is formed of designs emble- 
matical of the crucifixion, namely, scourges, the 
flagon and cup of the eucharist, spcars—one with 
the sponge, —the cross, ladder, thongs, dice, ham- 
mer and nails, the coat without seam, and the 
crown of thorns; beneath these the motto—‘‘ Scala 
ceeli ad gloriam via.” 

The watch is opened by reversing the skull, and 
then lifting the under jaw, which rises on a hinge. 
Inside this, which may be called the lid, is repre- 
sented the Holy Family in the stable with the 
infant Jesus; in the distance are the shepherds, 
The works of the watch occupy the space which 
the brains do in a living skull, the dial-plate being 
on a flat where the roof of the mouth is. This 
plate is of silver, and it is fixed within a golden 
circle richly carved. The hours are marked in 
large Roman letters, and in the midst is‘a figure 
of Saturn devouring his children, with the motto— 
‘ Sicut meis sic et omnibus idem.” All the, works 
are astonishingly perfect. The maker’s name and 
the place of manufacture, ‘‘ Moyse, Blois,” are 
legibly engraved. But there is no date, and it is 
supposed that the watch was expressly made for 
Queen Mary when she went to Blois, accompanied 
by her first husband, the Dauphin of France. It 
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still performs well, though it requires to be w 
up every twenty-six hours to ensure to 
accuracy. This curious relic must have been jp 
tended, we presume, to stand on a prie- Dieu, 
small altar, as its weight is much too great to ban 
allowed of its being carried about the person, 


Glasgow Cathedral—A Meeting was lately heldis 
Glasgow as to finishing the renovation of thig 
Cathedral, the only one in Scotland which eg 
destruction at the Reformation. Till about fifteen 
years ago, it remained almost entirely neglected; 
but the Commissioners of Woods and Forests (i 
whom the cathedral belongs), urged by the citizens, 
and assisted by the corporation of Glasgow, hay 
since then restored the fabric, at a cost of about 
17, 0000., of which the city has contributed y 
80007. The restoration was coming to & close, and 
it was deemed incomplete unless the windows we 
filled with stained glass in the highest style of a 
A subscription was accordingly organised on th 
plan that each contributor should fill in one windoy, 
and has been very successful. The four principal 
windows, which will cost from 800J. to 10001, 
are to be filled in respectively by the Government, 
the Trades House of Glasgow, the Duke of Hanil 
ton, and the Messrs. Baird of Gartsherrie, th 
wealthy ironmasters. There are upwards of forty 
smaller windows, the filling in of which will cog 
about 1201. each, and these have been taken up 
the Duke of Montrose, the Duke of Buccleuch, th 
Karl of Eglintoun, the Earl of Glasgow, Lori 
Douglas, Lord Belhaven, and Lord Campbell, the 
great majority falling to the share of private cite 
zens of Glasgow. 


Intelligence from Jerusalem.—The building which 
the Austrian Government erects in this ancient 
city for the reception of 100 pilgrims and voyagers, 
has been of late commenced, under the superinten- 
dence of M. Endlicher, the Vienna architect. When 
excavating the foundation the workmen arrived a 
some large stone slabs, most probably belonging to 
the ante-Roman (Hebrew) period. Farther ona 
subterraneous church (crypt) was discovered, which 
served, probably, the first Christians for a religious 
hiding-place. It is entirely built of stone. M. 
Endlicher and some other persons then entereda 
series of caves, through which they passed for some 
considerable time, but have had no leisure to 
examine them yet. Still, all these discoveries will 
successively clear up the topography of ancient 
Jerusalem; the more so, as the present Pacha isa 
man willing to give encouragement to every such 
enterprise. School-houses, hospitals, and even 
places of public resort, casinos, &c., are constantly 
springing up ‘in this town. A railroad is alo 
spoken of; at any rate, a good Macadamized road 
would much increase the number of European vis- 
tors.— Builder. 

(ApveRrTIsrmENT.]— British College of Health, New Rosi, 
London. — Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicine is the only 
medicine that strikes at the root of all diseases. This ha 
been proved by an experience of 30 yr ars, during which time tp 
wards of 400,000 cases of cure have been effected. The Hygelat 
agents throughout the world are unanimous upod 
Hygeian system of med cine introduced by James Morison, the 
Hygeist, who not only taught the public how to cure their owt 
ailments, but also rescued the world from the da: gers of fale 
medica! doctrines. The monument lately raised by a penny sub- 
scrip ion sufficiently attests the importance of his aiscoveries. 








To CorresronpENts.—G. E.; F.L. S,; Swan of Avoa; 


T. L.—received. 

A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 

PLANTS. The Plates selecte’ from Curtis's Bots 

Magazine. The Descripti ns re-witten by Sir W.J HOOKEB, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduce 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuantes Lrost. 
100 coloured plat: s. , fe 

“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often briltiantiy 
coloured flowers of thia curious and interesting tribe of plants. 
WESTMINSTER AND ForniGn QusRTeRLy Review. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Royal 4to, price £5 5s. 





For the use of Schools, 


FrRst STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY; 
A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Charectett 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. Fe 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Pilates 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marl! 


louse. 
Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


DrgectTors. 


70, 


Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
deter cotton, D-C.L., F.R.8. | Thomas Hodgson. Esq. 
hn Davis, Eq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Wiliam Walter Fuller, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
‘A, Gordan, M.D., F.B.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
ee Grace, Esa. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 


NOTICE. | 
remove any apprehension that might be entertained 
te wegen security of the Policies granted by the PELICAN 
LIFE OFFICE, the Directors have omitted every clause that would 
der them void by reason of any error in the Statements made 
by the Assured before or at the time of effecting an Insurance. 
The Company offers :— 
lete Security. . i 
oes Rates of Preminm with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 
LOANS 
in connexion with Life Ass» rance on approved security. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company's agents. 
? ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





LONDON. 

Policies effected with this Society now, will participate in 
Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the net Profits of the Society, 
according to the conditions contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for ins»ring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, and 
Insurers are fully prote:ted from al! risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

‘Policy Stamps paid by the Office. : 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, Lonaon, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


SS SEE cocoa 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF ¢6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
or the sum 0 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Aweekly Allowance of Fifteen Shi'lings for injury, or £100 in 

case of Death, secured by a payment of Tn Shillings. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses. &c., may be had of the Agents; 
ofthe Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations; and at the 
Head Office, London ; where also 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
thejourney, or by the year, as heretofore. , 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Insurance Company, 

wered by a Special Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London. 


; Now ready, 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
tecently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Also, 
ALIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, ane offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


UTLINES OF EUROPEAN LITERA- 
TURE, from the Earliest Times. A Class Book for Schools. 
By F. THORPE. 


London: Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. Ry A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 


HE EAGLE, PALLADIUM, and MENTOR 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, and 
7, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Taustezs. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. 
Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
Directors. 
Cuantes Tnomas Horcomez, Esq., Chairman. 
Ricuaro Harman Lion, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Charlee Bischoff, Esq James Murray, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Sir W. G. Ouseley, K.C.B. 
Thos. Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Sir James Buller East, Bart. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
M.P. Phi'ip Rose, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Thomas Godfrey Sambrooke, 
Robert A. Gray, Esq. Esq 
William Augustus Guy, M.D. Charles Evan Thomas, Ex<q. 
Joshua Lock wood, Esq. Rt.Hon. Sir John Young,Bart. 
Avpitrors—Thomas Allen, Esq.; William H. Smith, Jun., Esq. 
Mepicat Orricers—Seth Thompson, M.D. ; James Saner, Esq., 
M.D., Tottenham Green ; William Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39 
Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 


Lord Bateman. 
Captain Chas. John Bosanquet, 
R.N. 


> 





The realized Assets of this Company amount to 1,250,000 
sterling nearly. 

The Annual Income exceeds £200,000. 

The number of existing Policies is upwards of 6,500. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds £4,400,0' 0. 

A division of Surplus will take place in June next: the divisions 
are quinquennial, and the who'e Surplus (less 20 per cent. 
only) is distributed among the Assured. 





The Premiums required, although moderate, entitle the 
Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus. 

The lives assured are nermitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country, 
Australia and California excepted, orto pass by sea (not being 
seafaring persons by profession) between any two parts of the 
same hemisphere distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, 
without extra charge. 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied by the Company. 

The Annual Repor's of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent. post free, on 
application at the Ottice, or to any of the Company's Agents. 
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OMMERCIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
9, New Bridge Street, Bluckfriars. London, for LIVES, 
ANNUITIES, LOANS, and ENDOWMENTS. 


ALFRED T. JAY, Manager. 
'PHE JACKSONIAN SANATORIUM, Fortis 


Green (one mile and a half from Highgate Hil, on the 
Barnet Road) is now open for the reception of patients of the 
higher and middle classes of society during any course of treat- 
ment directed by theirown medical attendants. A duly qualified 
Medical Officer resides upon the spot. A Dispensary, Nurses, 
Attendants, anda most extensive suite of Baths, wiil be found in 
the Estabiishment. 

The patients or visitors can reside in separate apartments, or 
join the general company. 

Conveyances from the Bank, Post-office, and Charing Cross 
several times daily. 

For particulars, address, The Secretary, Jacksonian Sanatorium, 
Fortis Gieen, near Finchley. 








NATURE'S TRUE REMEDY. 
R. TOWNSEND'S SARSAPARILLA, — 


There are three principal avenues by which Nature expels 
from the body what is necessary should be expelled therefrom. 
These three are the Stool, the Urine, and the Pores. These MUST 
be kept in a healthy condition, or disease is certain. THIS IS A 
FIXED AND POSITIVE LAW, and no human being can safely 
disregard it. 

Now, when the system is diseased, it is the first grand object to 
set all these functions at work, both to expel Disease, and to 
restore the Health. 

The bowels must be opened, cleansed, soothed. and strengthened, 
the urine must be made t flow healthfully and naturally and to 
throw off the impuririe< of the blood ; the liver and stomach must 
be regulated ; and above all the 

PORES 
must be opened, and the skin made healthy. These things done, 
and Nature will go to her work, and ruddy health will sit smhing 
upon the cheek, and 
LIFE WILL RE AGAIN A LUXURY. 

We will suppose the case of a person afflicted with a bilious 
complaint. His head aches, his appetite is poor, his bones and 
back ache, he i- weak and nervous, his comp'exion is yellow, the 
skin dry, and his tongue furred. He goes to a doctor for relief, 
and is given a dose of medicine to purge him freely, aud he gets 
some temporary relief. 

BUC HE IS NOT CURED! _ 
In a few days the same symptoms return, and the same old purge 
ts caanind 





N ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED LIFE PREMIUMS, £621,437. 
EsTaBLISHED IN 1809. 
ANNUAL LIFE REVENUE, £112,693. 

All the benefits of Life Assurance are offered by this Company 
to their fullest extent, c mbined with the first great requisite of 
an- Assurance Office viz., Absolute Security thit the sum stipu- 
lated it. the Pol cy will be forthcoming when due. 

The Company being Proprietary, specially empowered by Royal 
Charter and Act of Parliament. the assured have no mutual 
liability, while they receive NINE-TENTHS or NINETY PER 
CENT. of the PROFITS. 

Sseven Years’ Prorits will be distributed in 1959, and partici- 
pating Life Policies, if effected immediately, will secure Three 
Years’ share thereof. 


Forms or Proposar and all necessary information may be 
obtained on application at the Company’s Office, 

No.4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 

Presipent—His Grace the DUKE of ROXBURGHE, K.T, 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuarmman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deruty-Cuairman. 
GEORGE BISHOP, Jun., Esq. 
WILLIAM BORRADAILE, Esq. 
ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq. 
JOHN CONNELL, Esq. 
PETER NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq. 
R. P. PRICHARD, Esq. 
ALEX. DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster Place—Soticrror. 
JOHN WEBSTER, M.D., F.R.S.—Puysictan. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Esq.—Secretary. 





London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


Banxers—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 





HE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this- 


Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOO Prace, Patt Mati, Lonpon. 





CHARLES DOWNES, Esq, Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT; M.P., Deputy Chairman. 





(By Order) P, MACINTYBE, Secretary, 





8 red; and so on, until the poor man becomes a martyr 
to heavy, drastic purgativ.s. Now, what would be the 


TRUE PRACTICE 
in such a case? What the practice that Nature herself points 
out? Why Toser In HeAtrHyY operation ALL THE MEANS THAT 
NATURE POS<ESSE3 TO THROW OUT OF THE SYSTEM TRE CAUSES OF 
Diszase. The bowels must of course be evacuate ', but the work 
fs bul BEGUN AT THIS STAGE OF THE BUSINESS. The kidneys must 
be prompted to do their work, for they have a mos’ important 
work to do; the stomach must be cleansed: and. above all, the 
PORES must be relieved and enabied to throw off the secretions 
which ought to pass off through them. We repeat that by 
THE BOWELS—THE URINE—THE PORES, 

the disease must be expelled from the system, and not by the 
bowels alone, »s is the usual practice. 

And to effect all this, resort must be had to a remedy that is 
congenial to the human system—a remedy that s:rengthens while 
it subdues disease. Such is the remedy found in 


OLD DB. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA 
AND PILLs. 
Wanrenocst, 373, Stranp, Loxdow. 
Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.; Small Quarts, 4s. 6d.; Quarts, 7s. 6d. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, Improv- 
ing, Beau ifying and Preserving the Skin, and giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance. It wil completely remove 
Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing 
qualities, render the skin soft. pliable, and free from dryness, &., 
clear it from every humcur, pimple, or eruption, avd by continu- 
ing its u-e only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beauti- 
fal. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it allays the 
irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and all 
roughness, and renders the skin smooth and firm. 
Soldin Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
sup emely efficacious in CURING WOUNDS.—Mrs. E iza- 
beth Belson, of Snettixiam near Lynn, had suff-r d for 20 werks 
froma dreadful wound in her leg occasioned by fulling upon an iron 
scraper. Remedies innumerable and divers fiea were applied, but 
all failing, she supposed she would have been a cripr e for life, 
when she was advised to try Holloway’s Ointmentand Pills. After 
employing a few boxes of bo'h, the wound assumed a h-althy 
appearance, the leg subsequently became perfectly sound. and she 
is now quite well.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors throuzhour t e 
world; at Professor Holloways establishments, 244. Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Con- 
stantinople ; A. Guiiicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usrp in tHe Rorat Lacnpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STancu SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 8$d. 


RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHTS 

ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET,4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET. and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest speci of British fi in Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other artic’es of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders d. The 
same Prices charged at all the 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


SB Wechly Journal debotrd to Fortign Yntelligence, 


Price 5d.; Post-free 6d. 











No. I. PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Contains Articles on Continental Armaments, Reorganization of the English Army, Paris and its Financial Statement Sor 1857 
’ 


Banquet to B. Oliveira, Esq., M.P., §c., and all the Foreign News of the Week—Political, Commercial, Literary ge. 





i< Journal is destined to be the representative of foreign nations in England, and to keep the Public informed on all great 

Continental questions—whether of political or social interest. The restoration of peace is the proper signal for its establish. 
ment. From every region of commercial activity—from every scene of political interest—from every centre of intellectual progress, 
it will receive contributions specially made to its columns. The friend of order, it will advocate the great cause of Constitution 


Government throughout Europe ; and the claims of oppressed Nationalities upon the sympathies of the world. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL will publish regularly exact lists of all the foreign markets, compiled by special correspondents. These 
-lists will appear in its columns in French as well as in English. In this way the English public will be kept fully informed on the 
state of commerce in every part of the world. But there would be hardly sufficient reason for the publication of a foreign organ in 
England, if it restricted its columns even to the representation of commerce abroad. Nor does the object of the projectors of Tax 
INTERNATIONAL end here. It is proposed to publish in Toe INTERNATIONAL columns, travels in various parts of the world; and 
with this view arrangements are in course of completion for the immediate publication of some recent voyages of remarkable interest, 
More, it will be the duty of the conductors of this journal to watch, in the common interest of the civilized world, over all modifica- 


tions of foreign tariffs, all international treaties, all new schemes having for their object the further development of intercourse amongst 


the various nations of the world. 


In THE INTERNATIONAL will be found ample reports on foreign railway and other companies, that will serve to guide English 
capitalists in their investments abroad. 


But it is impossible, within the limits of an announcement like the present, to do more than hint lightly at the mor 
important questions of which THE INTERNATIONAL will treat: a first number is always the best prospectus. 


Reviews of foreign literature, fine arts, and music, will also, as a matter of course, find prominent place in Tm 
INTERNATIONAL columns. 


The value of the publicity its columns will give to Advertisements of hotels, railway and steamboat companies, books of 


travel, guides, commercial associations, agencies, educational establishments, &c. d&c., is obvious ; since the Journal will circulate m 


every part of the world. 


A long list of the public establishments of the Continent in which Taz InteRNATIONAL will be found will appear in the first 
number. 





4 


PUBLISHING OFFICES—LONDON: 17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
PARIS: 16, RUE DE L’ECHIQUIER—BRUSSELS: 6, RUE DU CHANT D’OISEAUX. 
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London : Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards,No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Satvapar, September 20, 1856. 
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